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Free [oeore Insurance. 


| No. 1160.) raattastezee toe CWEEK ENDING OCTOBER 5, 1912, 


Insist on seeing May lo obtained 
“BOTTLED BY 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


E’S SAUCE 


Don’t long for another person’s appetite ; use 
Hoe’s Sauce, and have a good one of your own. 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” from all Wine aut Spirit PEA EP 
ears se and Back i<j 3 aq Y Merehauts in as vey tele 
NONE OTHER 8, G6, and 12 Dot'le Cases. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. : 
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CATESBYS== 


& Department Store for fhe people 


THE CARE OF THE CHILDREN 


is not only removing 
them from danger, but 
in removing the danger 
of dust germs in the 
home. Wherever there 
is carpet or oilcloth 
there is dust danger, but 
there is no danger from 
dust or dirt wlren Li-nola 
takes the place of dusty 
carpets or oilcloth. Li- 
nola is more economical 
too, for it lasts longer 
and requires no great 
effort to keep it beauti- 
fully clean. A’ rub 
Yds. Yds. we ol P Quality. with a damp cloth is 
3 by 3} (including £13 9..41 6 3 sufficient. Trysome now 


3 by 4 border) 170... 110 0 4 
3h by 4 ” 111 6... 115 0 on our Easy Terms plan. 
4 by 4 : 116 0... 20 0 


You pay a small deposit 
and get Li-nola at once. 
Distance is no trouble, for we pay carriage. For cash 
orders we allow 2/- in the £ discount. Write for book 
of patterns to-day. 


CATESBYS:»~. 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


Road, London, W. 


Sample Tin of Lino Polish post free. 


THEY MAKE DELICIOUS DISHES. 
— SEE — 


I.C_S. spare-time study gives you the practical, 
technical training that raises your salary and 
makes you a succcss. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postal 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


And you should give it him? 


Its deliciously appetising flavour as- 
sures peace and happiness in the home, 
and its highly nutritious ingredients 
produce a wealth of health and strength 
to all who eat it. 

Made as it is from the purest farm 
products, what could be nicer for the 
children? No one can eat too much 
“Laitova.'' Try it on bread or biscuits, 
or you can make dainty sand- 
wiches and puddings with it, 

Ask your grocer for it. 
In glass Jars G41, Std, 2d, etc. 
Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 
Londen. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 


DON’T WASTE BITS OF BREAD 


ot HOME COOKERY. pin. 


fe) MAKE BONE, | 
MUSCLE 4 BRAIN.” | 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
And Analysis Proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


elds @ DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
much eater nutritive valne than 


ordinary cocoa. 
Tins, 9d., Is. 4d. 


BUPPLIED TO THB 
Royal Famicy, 


siete 
[SPECIAL OFFER, | crstinesrackerot bissccns 


Custard, Plasmon Tes, and Pesmon Chocclate, together 
with Tilu-trted Cookery Book, will be sent for 1- post 
fee by PLASMON Ltd. (Dept. © W), Farringdon Srreet, 


GANDSOME FULL TONED 
with 2@magnificent 101m. Disc Reco: 
delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders for B/- 
Riis nine monthly payments of B/ after detivery. wa 
met is of sold dark Oak, brilliantly polished Ja 
nd peat nia! with a tasteful Art Metal Panel. /9 
werful silent Stee! Motor, 


» Nickel-plated Aa 
Taper_Tone Arm, 20in. Turntable, large 1Gin. seam- 

less Sound 1» decorated in blended art Jom 
colourings.¢ Po: at and sensitive reversing [aii 
Sound Reproducer, performing full pier, Band fi; 
Sclections with brilliant effect and reproducing BE 
the solo artiste’s voice with amazing aaturalnests 


CONCERTS AT HOME 


At your own fireside you may have your favourite 
finest 


lat 5 
im Gramophone perfection.’ absolutely clear 
THE GREATEST GRAMOPHONE OFFER EVER MADE 


Graves Gramophones are sold solely on their merits. Unless 
you are absolutely satisied with the machine and records you 
are under no obligation whatever; we return every penny you 
have paid. Fullest approval allowed. 2/-in £ Cash Discount, 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
A Postcard brings you per return our handsomely illustrated 
Gramophone Guide which gives a full explamation of all the 
fatest patent improvements. Every style of machine illustrated 
and offered for easy payment terms or liberal discount for cash. , 


IMPORTANT. Al Gra one owners should write for 
our extraordinary Offer of Dise Records {or easy mon- 
thly payments. Marvelious choice. Unprecedented value. 
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350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


THROWOVERS 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Yes! Weare sending 
350 of these Magnificent 
Rich Fur Throwovers, 
over 60 inches long, full 
width, handsomely and 
cosily lined, in BLACK, 
White. New Greys, Sable 
Browns, HALF PRICE, 
1/6 each (post 3d. ex.). 
Far aur to match, 
1/6 (post 31.) 
Jewellery, Furs, 
Hundbags, ete. Wr 
ete Evenytuine!!! 

Cash back if not highly 
delighted, 

Bic Richly _ Illustrated 

BARGAIN Catalogue of 

PURS, JEWELLERY 

NOVELTIES, post free 
on request. . 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO., 
(Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 
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STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to advertiser: 
mention ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL: 
AND ANIMALS, 


FOR STUFFING ‘ 
HOME. 


All the Brit 
Dolls product 
made in shects 
- at home. |! 

ude the Life > 


FOODS 
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—British Medical Jeurna’, 


Hons. « 
bits at Gd. cach. Foreign and Colonial : 
extra. Money returned in full if not st 
BRITISH RAG DOLL © 
(Dept. 580f), 75 Queen Vietoria Street, Lon: 


Plasmon C coi, Plasmon Oats, 
Plasmon — Biscui ta, Plasmon 


monthly pay: e 
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DEAD 
MAN’S 
GRIP 


Starts on page 376. 


= TRANSMISSION ar 
Boox Ratss. 


WHAT TICKLED THEM. 

Ir was the elder’s day at the plate. He was 
siaving himself just before the church time, when 
he made a slight cut with the razor on the extreme 
end of his nose. He called to his wife for the 
court-plaster, and was told to look in her sewing- 
basket. 

At church everyone was smiling as the elder 
jassed the plate. Very much annoyed, he asked 
one of his assistants if there were anything wrong 
with his appearance. 

~ | should say there was,” answered the assistant. 
“What's on your nose ? ”” 

* Court-plaster,”’ was the reply. 

No,” said the friend. “ It is the label from a 
spool of cotton, and it says ‘Warranted 200 
vards 17" 


~ How did that race between the zebra and the 
cirafie come out 2?” asked Little Jinks. 
“ “It hasn’t been decided yet.” said Jorkins. 
“The giraffe’s head came in two feet ahead of the 
zhra's, but his tail was three feet behind.” 


Subbubs: “I'll finish cutting my lawn when I 
gct home this evening.”” 

Naybor: “ Finish! I didn’t know you'd 
begun on it.” 

Subbubs: ‘‘Oh, yes, I ran my eye over 
it this morning.” 

——aie 

“Ir you want to make that song *%. 
successful vou must sing louder.” 

“I\'m singing as loud as I can. 
more can 1 do?” 

* Be more enthusiastic. Open your 
niouth and throw yourself into it!” 


What 


HE DIDN’T LIKE THEM. 

“Do I believe in lawyers ?”” said the 
li:tle man bitterly.‘ No, sir, I do not.” 

“Why is that ?”” somebody asked. 

“ Because,” replied the little man, “a 
lusyer will never say outright what he 
nivaus-—he twists things about so. 

‘Suppose he wanted to tell you that 
{wo and two makes four. He would 
losin: “If, by that particular arithinctical 
‘ic known as addition, we desire to arrive 
a1 the sum of two added to two, we should — 
findl--and I say this boldly, without fear 
of contradiction—I repeat, we should 
lind by that particular arithmetical 
lormula hereinbefore mentioned —and, 


WEEK ENDING 


Enemy (at maneuvres): “You are my 


Enemy: “ Over that bridge.” 
Sergeant: “Then, my dear fellow, you are drowned! 
that bridge yesterday.” 


dlc 


2) “STO INTEREST@» 
> To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


aEKLY. 


One Penny. 


OCTOBER 5, 1912. 


THE REAL CULPRIT. 
Ir was in a large school, and one of the boys had 


THOSE AWFUL BOYS. 
TueE residents of a certain suburb were for a 


committed some grave breach of discipline. ‘The | time governed by a passion for giving sweet, 
teacher announced that he would thrash the whole | poetical names to their * estates.” 


class if some one did not tell him who had com- 
mitted the offence. 

All were silent, and he began with the first boy 
and thrashed every one in the class until he reached 
the last one. 

Then he said : ‘‘ Now, if you will tell me who did 
this I won’t thrash you ?” 

“ All right, sir ; I did it!” was the reply. 


There was one such man who built a handsome 
villa, calling it “The Nutshell.” To the surprise 
of all, therefore, the name was one day suddenly 
changed to ‘‘ Sylvan Nook,” and a flood of inquiries 
soon began to pour in. 

“Why have you given vour home a new name ? ”’ 
a friend asked. “What was the matter with 
‘The Nutshell’ ?” 

* I sickened of it,” said the owner, with a sigh. 
He | “ There isn't a boy within two miles hereabouts who 
hasn’t stopped and rung the doorbell to ask if the 
colonel was in.” 


“Wat an awful cold your husband has! 
coughs and sneezes all the time.” 

* Yes; isn’t it splendid ? You can’t think how 
it amuses the baby!’ 


THE HIGH PRICE OF FOOD. 
“T THOUGHT you told me you were paying for a 


The Lift Man: “ What was that awtul noise 
going on up above on your floor this morning ?” 
Mary Ellen: * Mother found the lady what's 


motor ?” been taking our milk.” 
“So I was.” ‘ 
“IT don’t see any motor.” ° “ An. sir, we do enjoy your sermons ! remarked 


“You haven’t looked in the right place. 


an old lady to the new curate. ‘ They are so 
and look in my grocer’s garage.”’ 


e ° °)- * : 
instruct.ve. Indeed, sir, we didn't know what sin 
was until vou came to the parish —wo 
didn't indeed, sir.” 


fio | 


Wife (in railway train): ° [t's mortifving 
tu have vou act so. Why don’t vou get 
up and help that voung lady raise that 
window 2?” 

Duiiful Washand : © She's so pretty, 1 
was afraid vowd bo iad.” 


HOW THE TROUBLE BEGAN. 

He: “1 love you more than you do 
me.” 

Shes No. Tove you more.” 

He: “ No, Edo” 


She: “Nov vou don't; Fdo. 
Ile: * Marv” 
Shes ° Nohat” 


He: Miss Smith!” 
Shes “Mr. Joues!” 
Another cngagement-ring returned. 


The Viear: ° Did you see a pedestrian 
pass this way a few minutes ago?” 

Fam Haad: “No, sire Ive Ween 
, workin’ on this tater patch more'n a 
{  nower, an’ notter thing las passed "cep 
,  asolitary aan, an’ he was trampin’ ca 
foot.” 


i A ; DAY LATE. _ 
risoner. 
you get here ?” 


eant Binks: “Nonsense! How di 


We blew up H 


s. I take all responsibility for the 
statement Iam now about to make— that 
the sum of the two given, added to the other 
two, would be four.’ 

“No, sir, I do not believe in lawyers.” 


He; Oh, yes; I write verse occasionally— 
ut T tear it all up as soon as I write it.” 
Shes“ Abt I knew you were clever.” 


Wife: “T had my palm read to-day, and_ the 
fortune-teller said my second husband would be a 
Very brilliant man.” 

Husband : “Why, I didn’t even know you'd 
been married before ! ” 


aes A BOY WITH A FUTURE. 
” Now, boys,”’ said a schoolmaster, ‘ what is the 
axis of the earth ? ”’ 
Johnny raised his hand promptly. 
‘The axis of the earth,” said he proudly, “ is 
\n Imaginary line which passes from one pole to 
the other, and on which the earth revolves.” 
Very good!” exclaimed the teacher. ‘‘ Now, 
cvuld you hang clothes on that line, Johnny ?” 
~ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 
Indeed,” said the ‘master, 
and what sort of clothes 2" 
Imaginary clothes, sir!” 


disappointed— 


“Does ay bow iequired the parent, 
“scem to have a natural bent in any one 
direction ?” 

“Ves, sir,” said the teacher. ‘“ He gives every 
| indication of being a captain of industry some 
day. He gets the other boys to do all his work 
for him.” 


The Customer : “Is that a real ostrich feather ?”’ 
Milliner: ‘What, for tenpence? Oh, no, 
madame ; ‘ ostrich ’ is merely its nom de plume.” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Tues., October 1. : 

Many a man treats a stranger better in a barroom 
than he treats his wife at home. 

Wed., October 2. . . 

All the men who have been disappointed in love 
are not bachelors by a long shot. 
Thurs., October 3. . 

Tell the average man a joke, and he will say “ t 
reminds me.” ‘Then yow'll have to listen, and it 
serves you right. 

Fri., October 4. 

Tho trouble with a wife is that she never comes | 

with full directions as to how to take her. | 


Sat., October 5. | 


“Wury, Billy, how you do grow.” 
| ‘* Yes, auntie, I think they water me too much. 
| Why, I’m bathed night and morning.” 


“IT was coming to town in a tramcar this 
morning,” said Jenks, ‘“‘ and the conductor came 
in and glared at me just as if I hadn’t paid my 
fare.” : 

‘** And what did you do ?” 

“Oh, I just glared back at him as if I had.” 


THE VERY THING. 

“T’p like to open a singing school,” said 1! 
young lady with the squeaky voice, as she stepjci 

If you meet a young man who looks as if he hadn’t | from the train. “Do you think there is a laixe 
a friend on earth, it’s difficult to determine whether | field in this community ? ” 
it is a case of love or indigestion. | ‘*Yessum,” drawled the rude farmer on tic 
Sun., October 6. | platform, “ thar be a field forty acres wide back 

A clever woman makes a business of studying men; | 0’ the brick-kilns, an nothin’ vou could disturb but 
a wise one keeps them busy studying her. rabbits ard vooms.” 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird LBrvuches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-waw Sets, and Briar Pipes: ffrred in this week's jvotlines. 


ep 
Ip the [imelight 
Necessary. 
Tus story is going the rounds about a well- 


known Member of Parliament. 

For many ycars he has enjoyed a safe seat and at 
the last contested clection he had a huge majority. 
He had hoped that he was done with contested 
elections for some years to come, but recently he 
was greatly annoyed to hear that he was to be 
opposed at the next clection. Privately he was 
told that the opposition was being engineered by a 
big local draper, and he made a point of meeting 
him in order to remonstrate. 

‘* Look here,” he said, ‘‘ what on carth is the good 
of your setting up a candidate to opposo me? I 
had a majority of well over three thousand at the 
last election we fought here, and you must admit 
that I am very popular in the division.” — 

. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the draper, ‘‘ I admit you are 

pular, and I admit that you had a large majority. 

‘Hl even admit that you have evcry chance of being 
elected again.” 

“Then, what,” demanded the exasperated 
politician, “‘do you mean hy it ? I’m told you are 
at the back of the opposition. I’ve served the 
constituency well, as you know, and you say yourself 
I've every prospect of success. Why on earth do 
you want to make me spend a lot of unnecessary 
money, to say nothing of wasting as much more 
belonging to the other man? What's the 
game ?’ 

The draper stroked his beard though‘fully. 
“Well,” he said slowly, ‘“‘I may as well tell you 
that my fool of a manager, under the impression 
that we would soon have a Geacral Election, has 
gone and bought a huge stock of handkerchiefs and 
ties and ribbons and so on in the colours of the two 
parties. Now, unless I can get up a political fight 
of some sort, I have no earthly chance of getting 
rid of all this stock for years and years to come!” 


Mighty Suspicious! 

AN amusing story comes to hand of a man-o’- 
warsman who has becn ona visit to Liverpool. At 
Portsmouth he made an arrangement to meet a 
chum from his own ship at a certain house in 
Liverpool, but when he arrived at the street he 
Ciscovercd that he had clean forgotten the number 
cf the house. 

It was a fairly long street, and he did not care to 
knock at every house to ask if his chum were there, 
so he stood for a few minutes trying to think out a 
way of attracting his attention. 

Just then a rag-and-bone man with a bugle 
passed along. With a hurried word of explanation 
Jack borrowed the bugle and blew the “ grog-call ” 
of the Navy. 

“T’m looking for a chum,” he said, ‘‘ and when he 
hears the * grog-call’ he’s sure to look out.” 

\ few minutes later a*window farther along the 

street was thrown up and another man-o’-warsman 
stuck his head out and hailed them. 

** Ah,’’ said Jack with satisfaction, ‘I knew that 
would find him. He's never missed that call 
yet.” 

At the door he was met by his chum, his face 
clouded more with anger than with sorrow. 

“You've given me away all right,” he exclaimed. 

“Given you away!” repeated Jack. ‘* What 
have I done?” 

“I'm courtin’ the gal here,” the other explained, 
“and I told them I was a teetotaler ; but I jumped 
up so quick when I heard the call that her father, 
who's an old salt, is lookin’ mighty suspicious ! ” 


His Bribe. 


No MAN is more in the limelight than Sir Edward 
Garson at present. A rich man now, Sir Edward in 
his early, almost briefless days, was sufficiently poor 
to take briefs for half-a-guinea each. 

He tells an amusing story of a case he once under- 
took in Dublin. As he was going into court a man 
gave his gown a pull, and said, ‘‘ Look here, counsel, 
you’have a bit of a case for Mick O’Dwyer, haven’t 

you 2”? 
mn I have. What about it ?”’ replied counsel. 

“Well,” said the man, with the air of a financier, 
“T am Mick O’Dwycr, and if you win the case I will 
give you five bob for yourself.” 

Carson won it! He never told whcther he took 
the magnificent bribe, however ! 


On page 376 yow will find the opening chapters of owr great new scrial, “Dead Man's Grip.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘SB.P.’’ and the Girls. 


Ti famous Chief Scout had come to be regarded 
as a confirmed bachelor, and his engagement to 
Miss Olave Soames has come as a surprise to most 
of his admirers. 

When Sir Robert presented the prizes at the 
Newcastle High School for Girls he confessed 
himself rather afraid of girls and their colleges. 

“‘T remember,” he said, ‘‘ riding past a college at 
High Wycombe with some troops and seeing four 
hundred girls, all in knickerbockers, scale the wall 
and, swarming round like a pack of hounds, escort 
us for two miles into camp. . 

“T hoped,” went on the Chief Scout, with a 
humorous twinkle in his cye, “ that the police at the 
camp would save us, but the girls simply brushed 
them away and ranged through the tents. Finally, 
I was taken back to the college, and one little girl 
consoled me with the remark: ‘ Don’t be afraid i 
we're not going to hurt you’ !” 


Penley’s Retort. 


Mr. Pentry, of Charley's Aunt fame, who has 
been lying so i for a long time, can be as funny off 
the stag> as on it. 

Shortly after his first appearance in London the 
comedian was walking down Regent Street, when 
he was overtaken by a well-known bill-poster. 

“T say, Penley,” said the latter, “you are a 
young man, with your foot on the first step of the 
ladder of fame, and you won't mind an old man 
saying that you cannot be too careful with whom 
you associate.” 

“Why, what's the mattcr now ?” asked Penley. 

“Well, the other day I saw you walking with a 
pawnbroker,” said the man of hoardings. 

“Well, what, of that ? He's better than you, 
anyhow.” 

“Why ?” asked the Dill-poster. 

“* He has risen to diamonds, at any rate, but you 
have never got beyond paste!” retorted the 
comedian. 


A Misunderstanding. 

CompLicaTions have sometimes arisen through 
the application of the clan name Mackintosh to a 
waterproof, and a story comes to hand of an English 
tourist in Scotland who carried one of these very 
necessary articles with him. 

He left the train between Callander and Oban, 
and just as he was leaving the station he missed his 
mackintosh. He hurried back to his compartment 
and found it filled with a number of Highlanders. 

* Did you see a mackintosh here?’ he axked 
anxiously. , 

The man nearest the door glanced round inquir- 
ingly at the others. 

“Na,” he said, “* we're a’ Macgregors here.” 


Easily Explained. 

Mr. Pierroxt MorGan, whose niece, Mixa Jane 
Goodwin, has just married Mr. Harry Dawson, 
R.N.R., second officer on board the White Star 
liner Canopic, has a fund of good storics up his 
slecve. 

He was one day showing a friend his maguificent 
dog kennels, and in the course of their walk the 
visitor inquired the name of a particularly fine 
pointer. 

“JT call him Rothschild,” replied the financier 
with a smile. 

“Why on earth do you call him that ?” asked 

the gentleman. 

“That’s casily explained,” said Mr. Morgan; 
“it’s because he never loses a (s)cent !’” 


The Empty Birdcage. 

Tuer famous financier likes people to mind their 
own business. He dislikes busybodies intensely, 
and an amusing story is told in this connection. 

Some years ago he caused a great sensation by 
carrying an empty birdcage to and from his office 
for three consecutive days. On the third morning 
one of his managers, unable any longer to contain 
hy curiosity, ventured to ask him the reason. 

“Oh!” answered the great financier, “ only to 
see if anyone would have the cheek to ask me why 
I do so!” 

The manager, much embarrassed, began ‘to 
sara an apology, but Mr. Morgan interrupted 

im. 

‘* Please don’t apologise!” he said. “Imadea 
bet the other day that I had at least one employee 
with some curiosity. I’ve won the money, but in 
future don’t ask questions about things that don’t 
concern you!” 


BE = The Editor will give 2°. 6d. each ‘ 

best paragraph accepted for this cov F 
the funous P.W. penknives will be awardes +, 
paragraph used, If there is more than ous 
paragrayh used the penknife will be amare: in 
the reader whose contribution was received ,.-. “eg 


The half-crown prize this week is won | 
Franklin, 24 Ensleigh Avenue, Carlisle, ° 
IN AND OUT. 
My friend he comes to borrow cas), 
I often lend him tin. 
So if he finds me in, I’m out; 
But if I’m out, I’m in. 


A TOOL-CHEST CONVERSATION. 

“Tr is * plane’ that I love you,” he bein, 

“Ts that on the ‘level 2?’ ” she asked. 

“Haven't I always been on the *sjesie) 4 
you?” he urged. 

“But you have so many ‘vir 
remonstrated. 

‘* Not a‘ bit’ of it,” he asserted. 

“What made you ‘brace’ 1): 
coquettishly queried. 

“ The fact that I‘ saw’ you?" he repi. 
bow. 

“T ought to ‘hammer’ you fer ti 
answered saucily. 

“Come and sit by me on the *!« 
urged. 

“Suppose the others should * tile’ 
murmured. 

“You shouldn’t Iet your arms ‘cou; 
she continued. 

“T know a preacher who’s a govd * } 
suggested. 

* Promise not to ‘chissl’ him out « 
she requested. 

“ That wouldn’t ‘ auger’ well for us." he tj 04 

“Shall I wear the ‘blue print’ 2?’ seo. , 
as they started for the license. 


IT FLICKERS. 

Gazn fora 
Moments at 7 
white dot, and 
will Le sity 
see the wii: 
flicker, discays 
and reanpestss ou 
in quic!. 0 " 
until the viieis 
ceases fora ts , 
be visible. 


CONTRADICTORY. 
WuEeEN it’s shorter it’s longer, 
When it’s longer it’s shorter. 
When it’s bigger it’s smaller, 
When it’s smaller it’s bigger. 
What is it ? 
Solution below. 


WHAT DISTANCE? 
Write one thousand down quite phir. 
Then half of two, then add agaii 
Fifty and one’s final letter ; 
You can then do nothing better, 
Than, after every evening meal, 
Walk the distance I reveal. 

Solviion below. 


WHAT Is IT? 
Five hundred the first, 
Five hundred the last, 
And five in the middle are secu. 
The first of all letters, 
The first of all numbers 
Are regularly placed between. 
Soluticn below, 


Solutions. 
CONTRADICTORY. 


Wuen the word is shorter it is a longer w 
word louger and rice versd. 

When the word is bigger it is a smaller » 
word smaller and vice versa. 


WHAT DISTANCE? ; 
M (1,000) 1 (half of two) L (fifty) E (one: . 


WHAT IS IT? 


=Mile. 


» Davin. 
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crets oF Cinema 
id Tricks 


They look very Mystifying on the Screen, but 
they are Easily Explained. 


(xr of the most popular kinds of moving pictures 
i: the “trick” film. People vanish, boots lace 
themselves, furniture suddenly comes to life, and 
dozens of queer things happen on the cinema screen 
{iat are impossible in real life. Puzzling as these 
pictures are, they are really quite simple if you know 
how they are produced 

Look at the first picture, for example. A shows 
how the picture 
looks to the au- 
dience. The work- 
man sits and looks 
on with a calm air 
of satisfaction while 
the bricks fly up 
from the heap, set- 
tle themselves in 
position and build 


iunye A shows @ 
ool appa rently 
‘ug itself. B 
sous how the trick 
- tue, The hidden 
vckman demolishes 

» wall brick by 
' and when the 
ix shown it is put through the machine backwards, 


li, wall. B shows how it was done. The wall is 
actually there with the workman sitting in front. 
Kick by brick it was demolished, the bricks being 
tlruwn on to @ heap by a hidden workman, the 
cunera taking Leabttig la all the time. When the 
pictures were shown on the screen the film was run 
though backwards, so that the last picture became 
tl first one, and so on, the wall apparently 
huilding itself. 

A film that excites curiosity is one which shows 
the adventures of a mermaid. She swims about 
under water most unconcernedly among her 
lishy companions, while a diver descends to examine 
a wreck on the ocean bed. The next set of 
pictures show how it is worked. A moving picture 
is tirst of all taken of a narrow tank in which fishes 
ae suimming about, and in which a diver 
des cads, 

‘he mermaid actually “ swims” on a cloth laid 
ou the floor of the stage. On this cloth are paiated 
sea plants, shells, and so on. The photographer 
isup inthe “ flies ”’ of the stage, his camcra pointing 
duectly down on to the mermaid as shown. The 
Conbination of these two pictures gives the effect 
of the mermaid 
swimming un- 
dcr water 
among the 
fishes. 

You have 
dozens of pic- 
tures where 
people rush 
about at a 
dizzy speed. or 
things move 
four or 
times as fast 


ae which shows a mermaid in 
vcyihs of the sea always excites 
curiosity. 


life. The next 


ee 


: A NECESSARY SIGN, | 
“ Now,” said the fussy old gentleman, putting one | 
“f the biggest plums in his mouth and picking up | 
wnother, “what is the sense of having that sign : 
'vad * Fresh plums for sale’ ? Don’t you sce that | 
Fresh plums’ would be enough? Don't you | 
Suppose that everybody knows they are for sale ?”’ 
I dunno!” answered the fruiterer’s assistant , 
“areastically ; “some people seem to think we're : 
siving them away.” 


bee the old gentleman put the plum back in the | 
vasket. 


probably scen | 


five | 
as in ordinary | 


pictures show ' 
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how it is done, taking the simple case of a table, 
with four people sitting at 
frightful speed. 

Actually the table turns round slowly, by hidden 


CAMERA Q 


it, revolving at 


The mermaid “‘ swims” about on a cloth, painted. 
with sea plants, and so on, while the photographer 
sits up aloft, taking photographs of her. 


clockwork, and the players put on scared expressions 
as though it were whirling round madly. After- 
wards parts of the film are cut away reducing the 
film to only a third or a quarter of its original 
length. This makes the people appear to move at 
three or four times the pace they actually do. 

One of the most mystifying trick films ever 


The people in this picture appear to be revolving round 

the table at a terrific speed, Actually the table turns 

round slowly, and the speed effect is obtained by 
cutting portions of the film away. 


shown was that known as “The Big Swallow.” 
It shows a man, annoyed at having his photograph 
taken by a cinema fiend, swallow the latter, camera 
and all! This film puzzles thousands of people, 
who all fail to discover how it is donc. 

Really the explanation is quite simple. Look 
at the picture below. The angry man slowly 
advances towards the camera, the lens of which is 
on a level with his facc. As he gets nearer, Icss 
and less of his body appears on the screen, until 


Ipearreess 
IN .: 


In this picture a@ cincimatoyraph operator aud les 

camera were supposed to be swallowed by an ene tyed 

man. Of course, nothing like this happened to jum 

atall, he merely fell on to a mattress intu a darkeaed 
rvom. 


WHAT IGNORANCE ! 


Tue new pupil teacher had arrived at the school, | 


and the budding geniuses and others were doing 
their best to form an accur@te estimate of her 
abilities, temper, and general character. 

The first lesson was to be one in natural history, 
and the teacher had chosen the interesting but 
complex subject of the cat. 

“Now, children,” she said, “tell me what sort 
of clothes pussy wears.” No reply. 

“ Come, come ! ” said the new teacher, determined 


tote ee 


to extract the right answer by naming everything | 


that pussy didn’t wear. ‘Does she 


“THOMPSON'S cow got into my garden and ate | feathers 2" 


all the grass off the lawn.” 
What did he do?” 


We 
” Sent me a bill for using his cow as a lawn: | 
ower, 


—I want you to tell me cv.rctly what you think of the first instalment in fifty words. 


A pained expression crossed the face of a little 


; boy in the front row. 


** Please, miss,’ he asked pityingly, “ain't you 


' pever seen a cat?” 


wear | 


ow 
ode 


at last, when his face is sivarly teaching the lens, all 
that the audience sce is a black cavity, the interior 
of the man’s mouth. 

It is at this stage that t'«. trickery came in. A 
large darkened room was prepared with a window 
opening into it. This window is focussed by an- 


other camera so that it exactly occupics the whole 
of the picture, showing a black cavity, representing 

man’s 
operator 


The 
dives 


mouth. 
then 


the interior of the angry 
offending cinematograph 

through the 
window with his 
camera, the au- 
dience thinking 
he is going into 
the man’s 
mouth, A mat- 
tress was placed 
below in the 
darkened room 
to prevent him 
being injured. 

The last pic- 
tures reveal the 
secret of a film 
which, under the 
name of ‘ Prin- 
cess Nicotine,”’ 
puzzled every- 
one who saw it. As many readers will remember, 
a man is seated before a table on which is a 
cheese, matches, pipe, and so on. Suddenly, 
while the bachelor is leaning back lazily enjoying 
his pipe, a fairy steps out of the cigar-box, falls 
over the pipe, stumbles over the matches, and 
mystifies the bachelor by her sudden appearance 
and size... 

Most people finally decided that the fairy was a 
cleverly-made doll. As a matter of fact, she was 
a real person! The diagram shows how the trick 
was worked. 

There was nothing whatever on the table at which 
the actor was sitting. All his motions of surprise 
and so on were merely clever acting. The actual 
table on which the “fairy” appeared was placed 
by the side of the camera. ; 

The camera saw the reflection of this sccond table 
in a mirror. Naturally, as will be sccn by tho 
picture, the reflection looked very small to the 


The mysterivus “Princess Nicotine.’ 


LN TABLE 
MIRROR | 


The fuiry was just an ordinary actress and on her 
table were placed a huge cigar-bor as big as hersely 


and matches and pipe of a corresponding size, The 
camera then photoyraphed her reflection in the 
merror and so obtained the impression of sinallness. 


camera, The actor and his table, being clusc to, 
looked the normal size. 

The fairy was an ordinary actress, and on her 
table were placed a huge cigar-box as big as herself 
and corresponding sized matches and pipe. ‘The 
cunera photographs her reflection in the mirror 
and gives the impression of smallness, as it does to 
the pipe, and so on. Actually the bowl of the pipe 
on the table was as big as a barrel! When shown 
on the screen it looked just a normal one ! 

Thus are people * tricked ’’ and amused ! 


—~ 


~~ Sees; 


NO WONDER THEY STOPPED. 

APPLICANT: “ TI sce you advertise for a winduw- 
dresser?” 

NMevchant : 
experience ? ”” 

* T arranged the window in the last shop I was 
employed at, and every woman who passed stopped 
and looked in.” 

“That’s something like. You're just the man 
wewant. by the way, what line was your firm in?” 

* Mirrors!” 


“Yes; have you had much 


“ AneN'? you the boy who was here a week ago 
luoking for a position?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“JT thought so. And didn’t I tell you then that 
I wanted an older boy ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s why I'm here now.” 


oey- 
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CHAPTER I. 
* Death shall not us part.” 


If he had to dic, why should not Joan die, too ? 

That had been Robert Kirke’s last thought the 
previous night. Jt was the first thought of which he 
was conscious when he awoke on this, his wedding 
morning. . : 7 

A strange thought for a young man on his wedding- 
day, deeply in love with the woman who in a few hours 
was to become his bride. ; 

But Robert Kirke was a strange man, quite 
unlike other men. Cursed with the artistic tempera- 
ment, without the grit or the mental strength to make 
use of his poctie instincts and dormant talent. Cursed, 
too, with delicate health since childhood, carrying 
within him seeds of the great white plague, consump- 
tion. 

A secretive man, he had always lived a secret life 
and an unhealthy one, morally as well as physically. 

He liked the world to 
sec that he was an artist 
as well as a dreamer. 
His hair was long and 
black, and he had 
cultivated a pointed 
black beard that hung 
over a big Bohemian 
cravat. People said 
* Svengali!” directly 
he appeared. And that 
was what he wanted 
them to say. 

He was rich enough 
to avoid the necessity 
of carning a living. He 
could wrile and sketch 
a little, both in- 
di‘ferently, 

He lived in a large 
studio off the Brompton 
Road. His neighbours 
sometimes shook their 
heads at what they 
called his queer goings 
on. Robert Kirke did not care. He liked to be 
considered unusual, 

He mado up his mind to live his own life in his own 
way. And he waquld end it, too, when the time came 
just as he had lived it—dramatically. 

He knew he could not live long, but be was 
morbidly jealous of his wife to be, and . . 
If he had to div, why should not Joan dic, too ? 

Could he ki'l her? Blue cyes fixed in death! Gold 
hair! A cold, white, upturned face! 

Robert Kirke shuddered, an4, rising, pulled aside 
the curtains, and the clean sunshine of a spring mornin 
Hooded the room. His little rough-haired terrier 
Misery jumped from the bed and ran, whining and 
waxging his tail, to his master’s feet. But Kirke took 
no notice of hin. 

Love, life, and death—how queer!y the three had 
been suddenly jumbled tosether, 

He washed and dressed, taking unusual pains with 
his toilet this morning. It was his wedding-day. He 
had won the woman he desired, the innocent little cil 
with sunshine in her hair and roses on her lips and a 
figure outlined like that of the Venus which stood in 
his studio. 

Kirke smiled, carefully combed his pointed beard, 
trushed the long hair, and looked into his own coal. 
black eyes reflected in the mirror. 

He had sworn to win her the very first day he had 
set eves on her behind the counter in the great 
establishment of Benjamin Blenkington & Co., drapers, 
mercers, and gencral ladies’ outfitters, of New Oxford 
Street. And Kirke had generally got what be wanted 
where women were concerned. 

There were many pretty women employed at 
Benjamin Blenkington’s, but not one like Joan 
Lester. 

There was very little of the shop or the show girl about 
her. Sho was orivinal, unspoilt, ingenuous, and 
innocent. It was not likely she would remain so for 
very long at Blenkingtou’'s. 

So Kirke wooed her desperately, vassionately. He 
had a rival, which served to add toed to the fire in his 
heart—one of tho chicf assistants and buyers in the 
department of Blenkington’s whero Joan worked, 
Philip Derwent. 

Kirke knew it was a case of mutual attraction, for 
Derwent also was young; a good type of the frank, 
healthy Enylishmnan—honest, muscular, rather slow but 
very sure. 


ROBERT KIRKE. 


—lor ihe best criticisms I will give fins 


“Driven from 


Of course he did not stand the ghost of a chance 
against the —(1)—*, romantic, and mystcrious 
Robert Kirke ! 

And to-day Joan Lester would leave the great shop 
and give hersclf body and soul to Robert Kirke. 

The thonght thrilled him. 

He walked downstairs to his studio and made himself 
a cup of cofice on the stove—he never condescended 
to a vulgar meal like breakfast—and while he waited 
for the water to boi! he walked round the room altering 
the position of a picture here, arranging a piece of 
drapery there. Flowers stood in every available nook 
and corner—-great masses of red roses and huge white 
Madonna lilies. ‘The air was heavy with their perfume. 
The studio reflected the character of its owner. ‘The 
pictures and etchings were morbid; the colouring 
garish, unheaithy. 

When Kirke had finished his cup of coffce he glanced 
at his watch, then, lighting a scented cigarette, sat 
before his bureau. Unlocking a secret drawer, he took 
out a small bundle of letters and the photograph of a 
woman. He looked at the latter a long tine, and a 
curious smile parted the thick, coars2 lips—a sinile 
that had a curious mixture of pity and cruclty in it. 

“It's good-bye, Rachel! Our life was very beautiful 
for a little while, but you've got to go!” he 
said to the photograph. ‘Pm glad you realised 
that without the fuss women generally make. We 
shall never sce each othcr again.” 

He sighed and shrugged his shoulders, then deli- 
beratcly, tore the photograph into four pieces, which 
he dropred into the waste-paper basket at his 
fect. 

*“* Marriage was the only way to win Joan Lester. 
And now I’ve got to find a way to keep her, for no one 
shall take her from me when I’m dead. No other lips 
but mine shall ever touch her lips.” 

He leant back in his chair staring dreamily at the 
white statue of his Venus silhouetted against the wall. 
His wedding-day! And twelve hours ago the doctor had 
told him he had only three months tolive ! He had taken 
the terrible verdict fairly well, for the thought had 
fascinated hig melodramatic and morbid mind. 

Only three months with his girl bride, then—- 
annihilation ! 

He untied the bundle of letters. They exhaled a 
curious perfume. He glanced rapidly through them. 
They were from Rachel. He tore them up, then 
empiicd the contents of the waste-paper basket into 
the stove and watched the last links with his past burn 
to dust and ashes, 

Dust and ashes! 

Soon his turn would come, he would be consumed, 
even as he had destroyed these links of love and life, 
and blasted hopes and broken promises, 

He gave a hollow lauzh. ‘Then a dreadful fit of 
coughing seized him, leaving him weak and trembling. 

There was a knock at the studio door. He opened 
it and found a boy waiting with two larze boxes bearing 
the inscription of Benjamin Blenkington & Co. He 
took them into the studio, opened them, and laid the 
contents on the large chesterfield settee. They were 
to be a little surprise for his bride when he brouzht her 
back—part of her trousseau which ho knew she could 
not atiord to buy herself. Queer, garish garments of 
silk and lace and ribbon, w onderfully coloured. 

Next he drew forward a gate-legced table and 
spread a cloth upon it. In the centre he placed a large 
bowl of roses, then arranged cakes, sandwiches, 
glasses, and a bottle of champagne. 

They were going to take their wedding breakfast 
alone. Their life together should be lived secretly, 
just as his life had been lived. 7 

He was egrecdy, and he wanted his young and 
beautiful bride to himself. 

All to himself. In life and death! 

The clock struck the hour—twelve. 

Ho put on his black felt hat, gave a final glance 
round the studio, then, telling his dog Misery to wait 
for him, he went o@t, and, locking the door, put the 
key in his pocket. 

Caliing a taxicab, he drove to the registrar's office 
in tho Fulham Road. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Secret Marriage. 
Ir was over. The decd was done. 
and wife. 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Kirke stepped from the littlo 
grey ane of the registrat’s oftice into the sunlit 
street. 


They were man 


ee 
( See “£100 for Lost Words" on opposite page.) 


GREAT _ 


Home,’’ 


“The Sale of a 


Roberi felt a soft little hand nestle contiiiy | 
and turning, he fixed his sombre, black « 
blue eyes of his girl wife. , 

“We're really marricd 2?" she Whissered ns 
She spoke as if she could not realise it, 

He replicd with a melodramatic gesturs, fs), 
flashed and his nostrils dilate:|, 

* Yes, no one can part us now, Do vouee ty 9 9 

She shook her head, with its crown of eel! , 

“Oh, no; only I wish we had been tia: |; 
church! It all seemed so quick and so strin, . ojy 3) 4 
stuffy little office . . . so unreal.” 

“Who knows what is real and what jx :., 
this world?” Robert Kirke replied, witt 
cough, 

Joan looked at him anxiously and presi tg 
bim. 

“Tm happy, so happy, dear, because Voy sin 5, 
make you weli and strong again. ‘Tha: < \ |, 
doctor said, didn’t he—that if you stop). ia 
and got your heart’s desire, lived a quer: 
regular life, you would probably recover an | wie 
well again? It’s a wonderful thought that bean ae 
your life. Only I wish it was not necessary Chat coe 
marriage should he secret.” 

Kiree called a cab, and, entering it «ini j 
drove back to the studio. 


A woman dressed in black watched th: tal 
from across the road, then turned and wii): «, 
away. 


“It was your wish as much as mine Uo 
marriage should be kept secret,” said Kirke > 
sturted. “It's absurd to think your ati: : 
object just because you're voung and Vin vin 
but perhaps it’s just as well.” A subthe oo ,! 
his lips, the meaning of which Joan failed 

She was looking into his face hunciily. \ i 
expression in her eyes was hard to read. A su: 
mixture of love and fear and nity. Rober Kiva |. 
cast his spell over her; she was not the first wen 
had fascinated. 

“You do love me ?”’ she whispered. 

“Should IT have married you if i dit: 1 
replicd, ** There's no one like you in the worl, deo: 
If you had refused to marry me it would nase | 
death sentence.” 

She put up her face to be kissed, anda pietis bo 
mantled her paie cheeks. °° Perhaps after a ' 
while I shall he able to tell father. Aver ¢ 
we're married objections will be useless.” 

Robert Kirke seized her almost fiercely as ii 
stopped at his studio. 

“You mustn't tell him, net a soul must kao 
marricd,” he cried harshly under his bes. |: 
absolute Yor vt 


\ 


musi remain an secret. 
that, Joan? Swear vou will never reveal ii. 

And Joan timidly and wondetinsis 2. : 
promise, 


She trembled in his arms; just for a mei 
her own mind flashed the question—t.1 Iv 


_- 


instantly dismissed and forgotten. 
fascination, or loving pity which had ji! 
herself for all time to this strange and won: sic. 

A minute later she was standing just 
studio, feasting her eyes on the wealth oo be 
colours, and the wonderful array of cluthes >, 
on the chesterfield. 

“ How beautiful!’ she cried, clanpine hi. 
and dancin 
polished oxk hoo 4s 
a happy child. 1 
you done all trix | 
Robert ?” 

He followed | 
black, burnins + 
The blood puis it: 
through his vcin- 
long, Tean fines | 
themselves Net 
together. Sh- 
deed beautiti:!. 
the barbaric eur 
of the stran.: 
with its deep colo 
its airof gloomy: 
she looked lk 
; butterfly tru 
JOAN LESTER. mandon ly ni 
prisoner. The cold statue of the Venus int! 
might well be jealous. ‘The gold in the fairl. ' 
brightly ; the red of her lips rivalled the 1 
slim young figure as she moved to and fro ww"! 
tempted a saint. 

“All for you!” he whispered. 


dehess tf 


amd 


“Vou will ¢ 


mice wetches, Mark posteards ‘Grip.’ (See page 398.) 


a 


STORY STARTS TO-DAY. 


soul,’ etc., etc. 
me here, and we will live and love and dream in secret. 
‘And no one will ever know, ever suspect. a 

She stopped # moment, again feeling a or of fear, 
Rut cwiltly it went as she pounced upon the exquisite 

pOUsscau. 

. What a wonderful being you are,” she laughed— 
« more like a magician than a man. 

Robert Kirke followed her as she pels up ono 
fleccy, filmy garment, then another. T' colour ebbed 
and flowed in her face. With a sudden uncontrollable 
passion Kirke seized her in his arms and kissed her 
icreely. i tes 
She cried out, and he laughed as he pressed his lips 
to hers. Then all of a sudden ho released her and 
strode towards the door. 

“Take off that humble little frock you’re wearing 
and dress yourself beautifully, as my bride should be 
dressed. Imagination has already pictured you as I 
wish to see you, with these delicate ribbons and laces 
clinsing jealously to your slendcr limbs, and these 
draperies from the East wrapping themselves round 
vour slim young basly Quick, child; I shall be back 
ina minute, then we'll drink to our future life together. 
You're mine, only mine. Death shall not part us.” 

He closed the studio door behind him and went 
ustairs to his own room. 

‘Joan Lester knelt before the chesterfield beatin 
quickly, tears in her eyes, laughtcr on her lips. 
lide but she could not realise it! It had all happened 
s» suddenly. She could not quite get rid of the fear 
which had followed her ever since she stood beside 
Robert Kirke in the registrar’s office. She buried her 
hands in the wonderful clothes which her lover, her 
lusband, had bidden her wear. It was like a fairy 
tule, she told herself. It was useless to try to reason 
anything out, to look upon Robert Kirke as an ordinary 
in, or herself as an ordinary woman. 

She was a princess now, and this was her little 
kingdom within the four walls of this wonderful 
studio, 

The great shop of Benjamin Blenkington in New 
Oxford Street no longer existed for her, nor the long 
counter behind which she had been forced to stand for 
+» many weary hours, nor the irritable, selfish customers, 
nor the remorseless, bullying shopwalkers, 

She pressed her face to the filmy mass of scented 
lave aut zibbon, then suddenly stopped and stood 
upright. 

Thinking of the shop had made her think of Philip 
Nierwent. How different he had been from all the 
ciicrs there! How kind and thoughtful he had 


ulaays been. 
She walked to the window and flung it open. The 
atinosphere of the studio suddenly oppressed her. She 


herd Robert Kirke, her husband, moving about 
itive. He would return in a minute, and she wanted 
v make herself look beautiful before he came 

UR, 

, Because she loved him ? Of course she loved him! 

As she seized the curtains to pull them together 
while she changed the simple skirt and blouse she was 
‘caring, she started; and her cheeks grew a still deeper 
colour. Coming down the strect facing the studio, yet 
aoe distance away, she saw Philip Derwent ina 

© was stridi ong very quickly, carrying a light 
hox in his tee re ect. His head was erect, 
wud his shoulders back. Quite unconsciously she 
Compared him with the man she had just married. 
. She liked to sec him out there striding alo 
in the sunshine ; he looked so clean and healthy an 
strong, 

She felt glad he was her friend. . . . She drew 
the curtains together with unnecessary vigour, and, 
lurrying across the studio, slipped off her skirt and 
louse, 

Robert Kirke was descending the staircase. There 
did not look much the matter with him now; only an 
\;ert would have suspected that the sceds of the 
“teat white plague and death were already threatening 
his wasted life. 

A duuble knock at the outer door arrested his 
attention, He halted, listening suspiciously. Visitors 
never came unless they were invited, and he had taken 
‘pecial precautions to avoid being disturbed on this 
his wedding-day. 

He walked slowly to the front door and opened It a 
Couple of inches, ¢ 

As he saw Philip Derwent facing him, his features 
Contracted ; the dark brows met in an ugly frown. 

' Derwent nodded easily and held out @ large card- 

“ard box, inscribed in bold letters with the name of 
1 ‘enjamin Blenkington. 

Awfully sorry that this was overlooked!” he safd 


I want a sentence of twelve words, each word of which is chosen from this week's jcollines. 


had taken his own life. 


politely, but in a chee 
anxiously over his shoulder towards the studio. ‘ It 
ought to have been sent down last night with the rest 
of your order. Somehow it was iorgotten. It was in 
my department, so I'm to blame. It was only brought 
to my notice half an hour ago, as I was going out to 
luncheon, so I jumped on to a ‘bus and brought it 
down myself.” 

Robert Kirke looked at Derwent suspiciously. 

_ “It’s the ycllow kimono, I suppose ? Yes, I wanted 
it for—for a model who's sitting for me. All right, 
much obliged ! ” 

_ He shut the door in Derwent's face, then stood still 
listening, waiting until he heard the sound of his 
retreating footsteps, 

He crosse | the narrow hall to the studio door and 
again listencd. He wondered it by any chance Joan 
had heard an‘l recognised Philip Derwent’s voice. 

Suddenly he nuched open the studio door without 
knocking. Joan's voice arrested him, but he did not 
attempt to retreat. 

“Don’t come in yet, please ; I'm not ready.” 

“Don’t you know you look adorable,” he whispered 
slowly. ‘* Don't you know that I'm your husband 
now and have a right——” 

He broke the string of the box Derwent had given 
him, and opening it took out tho wonderful yellow 
kimono which he threw across a chair. 

“This is the very latest thing from Paris; it’s for 
you to wear here in the studio, alone with me. Put it 
on now, Joan, quickly, child—quickly.” 

She was laughing and blushing, a ravishing picture 
of maidenly modesty: 

«T'll try it on at once,” she cricd, and slipped into it. 

“TI wili take your photograph—now, just as you 
are,” said Kirke, suddenly. Hc drew a camera from a 
corner of the room, and in a short time had taken 
two pictures. 

“Go away just for five minutes, then I'll be ready,” 
she pleaded. 

He looked at her, then obeyed. There was some- 
thing he had forgotten. He put on his soft black hat, 
and, running down the steps, strode quickly down the 
street. Pcople turned to stare at the queer, gaunt 
figure with the burning eyes and the flushed face, and 
the parched, hungry lips. But he did not notice them; 
he forgot to be pleased at the sensation he caused. In 
his mind’s cyes he only saw Joan, his wife. She 
belonged to him . . . for three months. He had 
told her if she married him she would save his life. He 
had lied. The doctor’s final verdict was that nothing 
could save him ! 

Three months—and then annihilation. 

He could not lose her, he told himself — (2) —, as 
he strode along consumed with the passion of his mad 
love. She was young; in time she might forget. 
Another man might woo and win her. Somcone 
strong and vigorous, like—Philip Derwent! 

He entered a chemist’s shop and handed a prescri 
tion across the counter, waiting until it was made 


up. 
| . 


voice, and Kirke glanced 
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When he returned to the studio he noticed that 


the front door was wide open. : 
for his carelessness. The studio door was ajar 


also. 


With Joan’s name on his lips, he was about to push | a child. 


it open when he heard a child's voice. And then 
something terribly like a broken sob. 
His face went the colour of a sheot of paper. 


reeled back, nearly falling. 


He 


d from the top of the staircase came a peal of | 
en r - ' astonished and pleased. Sho gianvect at the onvelope, 


mocking laughter, from a woman's lips. 


a 
ee 


This is the story of a man’s revenge upon a woman—a revenge 
born of love unsatisfied and of baffled rage —a revenge 
diabolical and merciless. It is the story of a revenge that did 
not begin until the man who set the machinery in motion 
Then his hand stretched out from the 
grave, again and again, to torture the woman with a Dead 
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Ho reviled himself | you 


Man's Grip. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Man and Tw> Women. 


Ir did not take Joan Lester more than a couple of 
minutes to slip on the wonderful kimono her newly 
made husband had just given her. It wae, indeed, 
beautiful. She was almost afraid to look at herself in 
the big, gold-framed mirror at the end of the studio. 

She had seen many strange and wonderful garments 
at Benjamin Blenkington’s sometimes, models from 
Paris and Vienna, but nothing quite so strange and 
rare as this. 

If the girls in her department could see her now— 
and the sulky shopwalkers, 
or tho great Blenkington 
himself ! 

She stood on a chair to 
get a better effect in the 
mirror. Then she laughed 
aloud with shecr dclizht, 
and clapped her hands like 
a child. Jumping off the 
chair, she danced gaily 
across the sombro an'l 
garish studio, humminz a 
valse tunc as she pirouctted 

yto and fro. The gold of 
7 her hair was bright against 
““ the dark walls; the pale 
yellow of the kimono made 
a bold and vivid contrast 
to the blurred and heavier 
colours of the surrounding 
draperies. 

‘*“ Robert — Robert!” 
Joan cried as she danced 
and sang like a brightly plumaged bird fluttering its 
newly found wings in itscage. *‘* You can come in now. 
I’m waiting for you.” 

The door of the studio was slowly pushed open. She 
had her back to it, facing the wall where the mirror 
hung. It was only her own reflection she saw. She 
hesitated a moment, then swung round with open aris, 
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shining eyes, and parted lips. 

But it was not Robert Kirke who entered the studio. 
A little child was facing her. 

As she stood there in a gleam of sunlight which 
found its way through the drawn curtains she looked 
like some elf or goblin. A pale, fairy-like little face ; 
hair black as the night: a short, fluffy white frock ; 
cht, black-stockinged legs. Eyes almost the 


long, strai 
her hair —very laize, very inquisitive, and 


colour of 
very sad. 
The newly made bride and the little child stared at 
one another quite a long time. 

Joan felt something rise in ber throat ; a strange new 
feeling leapt to life in her breast. 

“You dear, quaint little person, where did you 
spring from ?”’ 

** Please, are you Mrs. Robert Kirke ?” 

Joan blushed, then laughed aloud, It was the first 


time she had heard her 
Sse nev name from other 
lips, and it came from the 


lips of little «innocent 
child. 

Surely a good and beauti- 
| ful omen! 

Before she knew what had 
| happened she was knecling 
|| beside the tiny girl holding 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


her in her arms, 


“Yes, IT am = Robert 
|! Kirke’s wife.” 
' She stopped. She had 


forgotten it was a secret 
marriage. 

* But you mustn't tell 
anyone,” she added hastily. 
And then again she felt a 
stab of fear followed by 
something like shame. 
“ It's just—just a beautiful game we're playing; 


know, cne of those games that come 
truc ” 
Joan was trembling a little. She could not deceive 
And vet—— 


The little clf-like stranger was holding out @ 
letter. 

‘* Please, this is for you,” she lisped. 

“For me ?”’ 

Joan took the Ictter, pretending to be mightily 


. 


‘now, only she hasn't golden 


378 


Tho writing was strange to 
writing. F 
‘Now, who could have sent me this?" she smiled. 
“T wonder whaté it is?” . 
She picked the child up in her arms and carrying 
her across the studio sat down on the chesterfield, the 
little one on her knecs. 
** You had better open it.” * 
Joan nodded. She was smi!ing happily again, and 
her heart was dancing as a moment ago her*fcet had 
danced—when she had danced because she was happily 
conscious of her own vouth and beauty. But now her 
heart danced for another and more subtle reason. She 
was conscious of another, as yet unborn, beauty, 
which lifo held for her, and would one day perhaps 
give her. 
Without any thouzht of fear or wrong or evil she 
tore open the envelope. ‘“ We'll open it together, 
shall we, and see what the Ictter says?” The little 
irl gravely nodded her 


licr —a woman's 


read. ‘* I can’t think what 
it can be about, can 
you?” Joan continued 


mysteriously. ‘‘Some great 
surprise, perhaps. Did a 
good fairy send you with it 
here ? Pm sure whocver 
sent it was very good and 
very beautiful. Now iM 


Tho letter was_ brief, 
concise. But Joan read it 
three times The child 
watched her. * 


There was a long silence. 
“You look like mother ¢ 
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hair like you. But you're a pretty lady, too, almost 
as pretty as she is.” - 

Joan caught her breath with a queer, choking sound. 
Hier face was the colour of parchment. Her nostrils 
dilated. She began to fight for her breath. The 
letter dropped from her fingers and fluttered to the 
ground, 

** Who are you?” 

Sho heard her own voice without recognising it, and 
wondered if someone had spoken for her. 

* IT belong to mother,” the child lisped. ‘‘ I used to 
have a father, but——” 

Joan stood upright, roughly flinging the child away. 
The little one almost fe!l, then stood cowering against 
tho table. Tears filled the large, dark cyes and ran 
down the pale checks, while bitter hard sobs shook the 
fragile body. 

toms stood :ta‘inz at her, waves of hate and terror 
swent her face. kootsteps echoed in the hall outside ; 
she did not hear them, 

A bitter cry died, strangled, stillborn in her breast. 
She rusk-d forward and seized the child again, and 
holding her tightly to her heart, staggered back to the 
chesterfield, and, falling into it, pulled the little girl 
a her lap and buried her face in the tangled black 

air. 

it was that strangled cry and the child’s sobs which 
Robert Kirke heard as he entered the front door. 

There was a moment's silence. The Thild’s sobs 
ie No sound came from Joan. Her body was 
rigid. 

Robert Kirke strode into the studio, the black hair 
and beard disarranged, the light of madness in the 
cold, black eyes. lic stopped, and his hands went up 
to his mouth. Had his cars deceived him, or were his 
eyes playing traitor ? 

The picture which he saw was one to delight the eye 
of the poct or painter. A young, golden-haired girl 
sitting on the couch in the barbaric, dimly-lighted 
studio, pressing to her breast the tiny, long legged, 
elt-like child with dark, tangled hair, The contrast 
between the two was striking—a wonderful picture. 
It might have been a modern Madonna and child. 
Thero was nothing in the picture to suggest tragedy 
or sorrow. 

Robert Kirke let his eyes rove round the studio, 
assuring himself that no one else was present—no other 
woman, 

Slowly the madness faded from his eyes. With an 
effort he obtained mastery over himself. Twice he 
essayed to speak, but no words came. He took half 
a dozen = forward, picked up an empty tumbler 
from the table, then laid it down. As if acting auto- 
matically, he seized the bottle of champagne and drew 
the cork. 

A startled cry from the child. 
filling one of the glasses, and spilling the foaming 
liquid on the floor. 

fle guiped down some of the wine, then turned. 
“ Hullo, what little stranger have we got here? Come, 
this will never do! Run away, little girl.” 

Joan raised her head, and when Kirke saw her face 
the remainder of his speech trembled in his throat. 
The glass in his hand fell to the ground and scattered 
into a dozen pieces, He stretched out his long lean 
arms towards the child. 

* Go—quickly. D'you hear ?” 

The child looked at him with tear-stained eycs, but 
without a trace of fear. 

* Father!” 


Robert Kirke was 
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He reeled forward, his eyes blazing. Joan's arms 
wound protectingly round the little one. 

‘** Your child!” 
“Tt’s a lie!” 
aper lying on the floor. 
Bicnod: * RacwE.” 

‘He tore the letter into pieces and tossed the picces 
into the-air with a hoarse laugh, 

Tho studio door swung open, and Rachel stood in 
the entrance. She held out her hand to the child. 

** Come, Olive, I told you not to stay. Your father 
no longer wants us. He has found—someone else.” 
Robert Kirke flung a strange, —(3)— oath across 
the room. 

“Yes, go! Before I forget myse!f and do you some 
injury,” he cried. ‘* You shall pay dearly for this, 
Rachel Strode—you and your child.” 
Laughing contemptuously, he turned 


Then he saw the crumyled sheet of 
He picked it up and read it. 


towards 


oan. 
“It's all right, dear, T can explain ever. thing.” 
She recovered her self-possession. She put out her 

hand and stopped him. He was afraid to go near her, 

to touch her. 

‘**T understand everything. No further explanation 

is necessary. Robert Kirke, you are a liar and a 

thief, though vou are my husband.” 

Rachel Strode, stil! listening in the doorway, laughed 

softly. 

Jian was tearing at the yellow kimono. She flung 

it contemptuously on the ground. 

‘*Thank God I've discovered what you are in 

time.” 

Kirke caught at those two words, ‘‘In time!” 

The man, the woman, and the child watched her in 

silence as she put on her own humble littie dress, her 

hat, the soft chiffon scarf, even her gloves, Then, tho 

proud, fair head held erect, she walked towards the 

door. Rachel and her child stood aside. 

Robert Kirke leapt in front of Joan. 

** Where are you going?” 

“Home.” 

“ You're my wife. I forbid 
She was trembling from hea 

not afraid. 

* Yes, Iam your wife. God help me! I know I 
promised to love, honour, and obey you. But I can 
never, never do either.” She pointed to Rachel. 
‘* There’s your wife, there is your child; your wife in 
God’s sight, if not in man’s, You shall never touch 
me, never come near me. Good-bye!” 

He spread out his arms, blocking the way. He 
looked terrible. 

“You shan't go!” 

Five seconds of tense silence ticked avay. They 
faced one another, the young, innocent girl-wife and 
the morbid, egoistical, flamboyant man of the world. 
The blue eyes met the fierce black eyes of the man— 
and conquered. Jorn walked straight up to him. He 
staggered aside, and she passed him. 

As she reached the door he flung out his arms again, 
and his voice, broken with rage and misery, stopped her. 
At the same moment the little terrier, Misery, crept 
out from the shadows of the studio, and, raising his 
head, emitted a long, mournful howl. 

** Go if you will,’ Robert Kirke croaked ; “‘ but don't 
think by leaving me now you'll escape me. In life or 
death I shall follow you. You belong to me and me 
alone. Whether I live or whether [ dic, no other. man 
shall call you his, no other lips but mine shall touch 
your he I wanted vou, I won you, and I'll keep you 
—in life and in death.” 

Again the bitter, mocking laughter from the woman 
waiting outside, But no sound from Joan. 

She staggered across the hall, opened the front door, 
and crept down the steps into the strect. There she 
stood a moment, swaying to and fro as if not knowing 
which way to go. 

From behind the curtained window of the studio the 
grim, black face of Robert Kirke watched her. From 
the top of the stcj:s Rachel, the woman, also watched. 

Then Joan heart the patter of little feet, and she 
felt a small warm hand creep into hers again. She 
turned with a bitter cry; Robert Kirke’s child was 
standing beside ker, looking up with tear-stained eyes 
into her face. 

* Don't go; stay with us,” she whispered. 

Bending down Joan pressed her fiercely in her arms 
a moment, kissed the pale little face, then ran swiftly, 
blindly down the strect. 

Rachel Strode called to her child, and, taking her 
hand, re-entered the studio and faced Robert Kirke. 


ou to leave me.” 
to foot, but she was 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Husband's Revenge. 

As Joan hurried down the street, reelinz, stumbling, 
she was conscious that someone or something was 
following her—something which continually brushed 
against her petticoats and tried to attract her attention. 
T'resently a short, sharp yelp made her turn her head. 
And she saw Robert Kirke’s dog Miscry at her hce!s, 
The poor little brute had followed Joan out from the 
studio, and then when she had stumbled away he stood 
on the pavement as if uncertain which to follow. 

Instinct had taken it cringing and whining, back to 
its master, but Kirke, with sudden loathing, had 
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kicked it viciously away. It had rolled over ani <,. 
down the steps into the guticr. Then, Picking 43 
up, it had hesitated just a moment, looking first a1 +4 
master, then at its new mistress, Instinct had |...) 


it follow Joan. 

Robert Kirko had flung himself into the ca, 
black with passion. On the floor lay a tumbled j..7 
of feminine garments, mocking him. The hal «:, - \ 
bottle of champagne, tho cakes and bonley, . 1), 
broken glass on tho floor, and the red roses of yc... g 
and the white lilies of purity ! ' 

All, all mocked him. 

Hic raised his clenched fists and cursed. And]}, 1. ‘+ 


laughter mocked him. He turned like a v.il1 | 
looking for a moment as if he would hill ker, 4) 5 
next instant he was sitting doubled up on th: «'. 
field, racked with a terrible cough, fishtin: | 
giving breath. 

Rachel watched him in silence, offerine no aid, yt 
a glance one realised she was Olive’s muotivr. {i 
as night, a superb figure, full but graceful. | 
strangely shaped—eyes that could look cruel. oi: 41 


need be, tender; eyes that could flash passin. |: | 
motherly love. 
** Curse you, Rachel Strode!" Robert gasped... 4 


as he was able to speak. 
and vour brat!” 

** Our child!” 

Her voice was tragic but calm. She spokes ' +) 
cynically but imperiously. It was the voir or 4 
woman who had loved and suffered—and who har {: 
Not a bad voice, but terribly bitter. 

‘“ Our child, Robert Kirke; born of our sin. v! ih 
you led me to believe was love, and would on: |. he 
sanctified. You think that I opened the eves « 
poor girl who has just left you out of revenic ! 

‘Yes; and I shall now be revenged on ivr iu iva 
you!” 

Rachel laughed. ‘‘ Not revenge, but pir. 1 
thought I didn’t know. You sent me away, 1'i i iie 
I'd forget and go the usual way of the deceive) vit 


“You shall pay fore... 4 


betrayed. I knew you'd find somcone ty tae ty 
place. I knew you'd get another victim.” 


“ Silence!”’ Kirke cried. ‘‘ I loved her! [iii 
her my wife not three hours ago, and now sue hes is 
for ever!” 

“Yes, sho will never return.” Rachel moch+:| 
“ But why worry 2? You haven't long to live, Ron 1, 
so make your peace with God. Perhaps when coo 
closes your cyes youll be grateful to me for su; 
that fair-haired, innocent girl. Marriage © 
marriage, she’s safe now, and one day when she kc 
to forget she may find peace and love in the arms st 
a strong, clean man.” . 

The studio door was pushed open, and Olive ;ecrert 
into the room. ‘he tears had left her exces now 3 but 
thero was still wonder in them—and tear, 

‘* Mother!” 

Rachel Strode turned with a shivers 

“Tm coming.” 

Robert Kirke staggered after her. 

“ Yes, go—before f harm you. And, listen! 
You think you've robbed me of the woman Lt love ~ 
wife. Noone can rob me of her--neither you ner nas 
nor Deathitsclf. I love her even as [ liate you. 
my love and my hatred shall live even when Lin d: 
Go—and with you my curse!” ; 

Holding her child tightly by the hand, Rachel vei. 
The last thing that Kirke heard was her tauzhter. | 
seemed, to his fever-haunted imagination, to (+) 
through the room long, long after she had gone. 


He filled a glass with champagne—the ples / 

re ¢ i 
should Lae 
touched - 
and tet 
the contu'- 
greedily. 
Yhen be 
closed the 
window asl 
drew the 
curtain 
close, ant et 
a catille. 

A cold 
sweat de 
broken + 
on kis fi: 
Yet hie 
cheeks wee 
burning. hs 
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ordered masses about his neck. He stared into =)" 
The mirror that an hour ago had reflected his ¥ * 
radiant beauty mirrored hisowndeath-likecounte) " 
Aloud he repeated the doctor’s verdict. Yoo” 
he had borne the news because it had appesler ')' 
morbid nature. He had long suspected it, tev. 
it was unbearable, | 
If he were young and strong with the whole: 
before him, he might in time win back his wil. 4 
Now she was irrevocably lost, Another man 0“ 


| 


to 


tite 


of | 
hatr 
—w 
half 


wom 


wife 


au pic 
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Ti 
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young, virile—a man like Philip Derwent, 
ee ! TThose virgin lips, his lips alone had touched, 
Vald feel the passionate kisses of a lover. . . . 
1X rhans one day baby lips would murmur her name— 
vere RIS. 
we onilip Derwent’s child ! 

Vertigo sei him. The sweat poured down his 
holy, Never, never should anyone possess Joan, his 
vie would not belong to him? ‘Then she should go 
throngh life loveless, childless, mateless. 

His in death, He had sworn it. If he could not 
have Joan, he would have revenge. He sat brooding 
hour after hour, then—— ; 

‘There was @ way. It had come to his hot, hardly 
sanc imagination in @ flash. A subtle, terrible way to 
keep Joan! Orfly @ morbid, passion-haunted brain 
could have conceived @ plot so cruel, so cunning, and 

strange. 

* Tistead of waiting for death he would forestall the 
crim Reaper. He would dio as he had lived, loved, 
and married—and lost—melodramatically and secretly. 

Kut Joan should never know her husband was dead. 
And sho should never marry again / 

He laughed aloud. Then started with a sudden 
fear-panic. He thought he heard an echo of Bachel’s 
mocking laughter. . 

He rose and went to the window. It was still 
daylizht, though the sun was setting. He pulled the 
curtains closer. What : 
he had to do must b 
done in darkness, not 
in the light of day. 

suiftly his brain 
vorsed. Thoughts of 
death carried him 
hack to the wild hills 
of Wales where he 
vas born, for. birth 
and death are near 


= 
relatives. He would A 
dijie wkere he had first x; 
leon viven life. Ho . 


a 


sa, keeper of secrets 
and dead men, should 
tike him. And only 
the sca and her dead 
mien would know, 

He was stirred with 
a terrible excitement. 
He strode across tho 
room and picked up 
the wedding garments 
that for such a short 
tine had clung to 
Joan's slender body, 
aad ke pressed them 
to his face with a 
curious, morbid mix- 
tire of love and hate. 

Then he sat at his 
bureau, drew paper 
ani pen towards him, 
and commenced to 
wiite, 

Letter after letter; 
sone long, some short. 
Dirk, secret sayings 
in cach letter; hints 
vi terror, threats, hints 
of love, whispers of 
hatred; and sketches 
_ weir d, dramatic, 
half finished pictures that were destined to torture a 
woman's soul, . 

Ba work was done in darkness, by the feeble light 
ofa a gs Ree that was burning itself out even 
as his life, nvelopes for every lettcr and sketch— 
some large, some small—nearly all addressed to his 
wife Joan. 
. Hosoi a small dispatch box in which to put them. 
a. glanced around the studio—shadowy, heavy with 
We perfume of flowers, The place smeit now more 
_ a chamber of death than a bridal room. 
* aang at 8 bow of yellow ribbon from the kimono ; 
ie thrust it with tho letters into his dispatch-box ; also 
* piece of hand-made lace ripped from another filmy 
joer together with o amall, unframed ctching from 
oa and ono of the red roses from the vase. 
ths Ww 7 of the letters he had written were not put into 
ot lispatch box. One was to his landlord, and 
signe & cheque for the rent of his studio—a 
Nain 8 oe in advance—and a note saying that he was 
hie 8 abroad on a long journey. The other was to 
‘he oil Jim Strong, inclosing a cheque for a year’s 
Wages, _ saying that nothing in the rooms 


vy to be mov 
1 8 very long journey ! 
oh through the day he had worked, tasting nothing 
fell he cw biscuits and drinking champagne. As night 
© left the studio, locking the door behind him. He 


turned his face northwards, and after making his wa: 

i iy 
4 at ie labyrinth of narrow streets he halted before 
clothes shop. He glanced keenly around him 


and entered it, em ing shortly afterwards with o 
brown paper parcel amie his arms, He stopped again 
at a barber's shop, where he purchased a razor and a 
shaving brush. 

Then he regained the main road, called a cab, and in 
half an hour was at the door of the tall, shabby-genteel 
so igi Hampstead Heath in which Hesketh Brand 

ged. 

Tn his slow, silent way he mounted the stairs to the 
second floor and knocked at the door of a back room, 
which was plainly furnished as a sitting-room. 

Hesketh Brand was at home. 


———s 


CHAPTER V. 
The Crime. 


HEskET! Brann was a biz, florid man, the anti- 
thesis of Kirke—strong, matter-of-fact, and unimagina- 
tive, But there was something crafty in the small, 
narrow cycs and something cruel in the thin lips, 
Clean-shaven and upright, hoe might have belonged to 
almost any profession. Already he had tried many, 
settling down to none, for he was a confirmed 
gambler. 

He erected Robert Kirke with scant ceremony. The 
Toom smelt of stale tobacco smoke and whisky. A 
pack of cards was on the table and a box of counters; 


/ 


and lying in its box on the floor a small roulette wheel 
and green cloth. 

‘* You're a few hours too late,’ 
‘though I don’t suppose vou came to play. You're 
as careful and as near as old Joseph Lester. But you 
might have made a bit if you'd come a little carlicr ; 
and I’d rather you'd taken it than the other sharks. 
They've cleared mo out. I’m done for again.” 

Robert Kirke put his bundle on the floor and sat 
down. “ It's an ill wind,” he began grandiloquently, 
then stopped. Brand was obviously in no mood for 
rhetoric. 

Kirke looked at the cards and the counters and the 
empty whisky bottle. ‘‘ You've lost more moncy at 
one of your little parties, ch?” 

“Every penny. And I owe—heaven knows how 
much. Tad: you look as if you'd seen a ghost or 
committed murder, old sake bo What's up?” 

“I'm going away, abroad probably. Sha’n’t return 
for years.” 

Slowly Kirke unfolded the second part of the plot. 
He did not tell Brand that he was marricd ; he didn’t 
tell him the motives which prompted the crime he 
suggested. 

And Brand did not stop to inquire. He was face to 
face with disgrace, dishonour, and starvation. Robert 
Kirke showed him a way out. 

Robbery ! 

But he, Kirko, would take the crime upon his own 
shoulders, write a confession. 

Brand was tempted. He wantcd moncy morc than 


’ 


Brand growled, 


| 


This ts the tncident that wrecked the newly made marriage of Joan Lester and Robert Kirke. Returning to the artist's flat after 
the ceremony, the bride is confronted with “ the other woman’ and her child—and his child. 
Joan at once leaves her husband for ever. Il is because of this that Robert Kirke plans the dreadful revenge of which this story tells. 
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It was an absolute necessity 
was to pay his debts and live, for ho was 


anything in the world. 
oe if he 
cleared out. 

The victim was to be Joseph Lester—Joan’s father. 
An old, secretive, miserly man, retired from business. 
The neighbours knew little about him. He was 


neither communicative nor friendly, and lived quite 
alone. He had sent his only daughter at an early age 
out into the world to earn her own living. 

Some folk said he was rich, others that he was poor. 
The truth was that Joseph Lester was, indeed, some- 
thing of a@ miser. He had invested his savings in 
poe ere concerns, land and houses, and he 

oarded the income, keeping every penny hidden away 
in his own house, watching the money grow and 
increase, living on a quarter of his income. 

Joan had told Kirke this, though Robert had only 
met the old man once. And the mecting had not been 

leasant. Hesketh Brand knew him well, and he 

new that he was a miser. He had often tried to lura 
the old man into his rooms to make him gamble, but 
without avail. Once or twice he had tried to borrow 
from him, but Joseph Lester was adamant. 
It’s yes or no,” Robert Kirke whispered. ‘“‘ It's 
the chance of a lifetime for you.” 

Hesketh Brand was excited now. He lit a cigarctte 
and commenced to walk up and down the room. 
a Let’s understand One another clearly. I am to go to 
Joseph’s Lester's hous2, take the money—rob him, 
then!—and leave a 
confession written bv 
you acknowledging 
that you are tho 
thief.” 

Robert Kirke 
nodded. 

** But I don’t under- 
stand,” Brand stam- 
mered. ‘‘ What do 
you get out of 
it?” 

Robert Kirke smiled 
and stretched his long, 
thin arms above his 
head. ‘That's my 
affair. Revenge per- 
haps, I told you lm 
going away. I want 
a reason for my 
disappearance.” 

Brand stood beside 
him and looked into 
the strange, coal-black 
eyes, 

* Talways knew you 
were mad!” he suid 
unsteadily. 

** Well, my madness 
is going to save you, 
nod give you a fresh 
start in life again. 
Why, the old man has 
probably hundreds of 
pounds in cash, mind 


you, hidden away 
somewhere in his 
house.” 


“I know where it's 
hidden,” Brand inter- 
rupted. Then, after 
a pause : ‘* By Heaven, 
I'll do it!” 

He had taken the 
bait. Kirke smiled 
exultantly. 

“ When am I to do it ?’ Brand whispered. 

“ Now—this very night.” 

Brand drew back. He had borrowed money and 
never repaid it. He had cheated at cards, but he had 
never absolutely stolen. 

* In an hour I shall be on my journey,” Robert Kirke 
continued. ‘‘ We can find a way of getting the old 
man out of the house. A telegram will do it.” 

The compact was sealed. 

An hour later Hesketh Brand crept down the road 
towards Joseph Lester's house. It was almost dark 
when he returned. He walked slowly, for his pockets 
were heavy. 

Robert Kirke was waiting for him in his room, 
Brand’s face was pale and haggard, but without a word 
he thrust half a ican, banknotes into Kirke’s hand. 

“Take those,” he muttered thickly. ‘* You are the 
thief, not I. Your confession lics under the floor in 
Joseph Lester's room in the hiding-place where I took 
the money from. Get out of this quickly—before 
anyone discovers anything. Take care that no ono 
sees you.” 

Robert Kirke took the notes and dropped them into 
his dispatch-box. ‘If anyone sces me, they won't 
recognise me,” he chuckled. ‘ Good-bye, friend 
Brand ; wish me luck on my journey. It’s a Jong one, 
but I shall come back sometimes!” 

“Go,” Hesketh Brand whispered hoarsely—“ for 
God's sake go!” 

Piles of golden sovereisns were slipping through his 
fingers as he poured the miser’s savings—the savings 


In this moment Love ts kille l. 


ee 


of Joan Lester's father which she would one day have 
inherited—into an iron box on the floor. 

And Robert Kirke went. On his journey to the 
Unknown, carrying with him revenge. 

On his way he stopped at his mother’s house—a 
lonely building in a half-forgotten strect in the North 
of London. Sie had never spoken to Joan of his 
mother—the lonely grim old lady, as strange and 
gaunt as himsclf; nor had he told her that.his father 
had been killed in a public-house brawl. 

He told his mother his story—all, except that he 
had married Joan, and he left with her his dispatch- 
box and instructions what to do. With streaming 
eyes she tried to keep him. In vain. 

From her bedroom window she watched him go. 
Her twin son and the one she loved best—-the other, 
John, was abroad. . 

She knew she would never sce Robert again. But 
for her loss she swore the woman who had driven him 
to desperation should pay. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Take me, O my sea!” 

Late in the evening following the robbery at Joseph 
Lester's house, the London train sct down a solitary 
passenger at a wayside halt in North Wales. 

He was a slim, clean-shaven man, with an ominous 
scarlet patch on cach cheek—a clerk, or a broken-down 
actor, judging from his well-worn clothes. 

It was Robert Kirke disguised. 

Not even his mother would have recognised him now. 

Not a single mark remained by which he could be 
identified. Even his collar and shirt were cheap new 
ones, for on his own were the laundry marks ! 

He gavo up his ticket and walked slowly away, up 
a long hilly roed with a low stone wall on the right 
and rough rising ground on the left. 

His face was set, and his black, 
were full of triumphant purpose. ‘ 

He paused ever and again as a terrible cough racked 
his boly. Once he halted and drew out a large silver 
watch, ' 

Five o'clock. 

t Joan, his girl-wife, would be back again at her place 
at the ribbon counter, the last kiss she would ever 
know on her young lips. His last kiss. 

His last kiss!) He would ncv:r sce Joan again ! 

He shuddered, and then his fierce eyes grew momen- 
tarily gentle as they wandered to the grim, surrounding 
mountains amongst which he had spent his dreaming, 
morbid youth. 

At the top of the hiil he paused once more and sent 
a searching glance all around him. Nobody in sight, 
and silence everywhere—the oppressive silence of the 
mountains, 

It was broken suddenly by another ghastly fit of 
coughing. He put his handkerchicf to his mouth. 
When he took it away an ominous crimson had stained 
{ts whiteness. 

Slowly he pursued his grim way, passing through a 
gop in the stone wall and walking straight ahead over | 
& 


fever-bright eyes 


igh ground covered with mossy boulders and coarse 

rass, 

He walked along the summit of the hill, his figure 
outlined sharply against the heavy grey sky until a 
mile or so brought him to a rough path, winding 
slightly downwards, He followed this for some | 
distance until the sca came into view. He descended | 
a rugged cliff, right below on to a narrow ledge cf 
rocks, looking down, deep down into a stretch of 
restless. and wind-whipped water, behind which 
towered the barren Welsh mountains—stern, terrib!e, 
and indifferent. 

This was the wild cliffland where Robert Kirke had 
dreamed as a boy. 

Solitude, silence, and desolation brooded over the 
sullen cea and the 
bleak, surrounding 
country. The happy 
springtime sent no 
heather or gorse or 
flowers of any sort 
to blossom here. A 
little scrubby grass, 
u few stunied 
bushes. It seemed 
too cold and cruel 
a spot to support 
any form of life. 
Not a bird broke the 
skyline or wheeled 
above the sea. 

Robert Kirke 
halted. This was 
to be the end—the 
end of the first part 
of hisjourney. The 
end of his life. 

He had chosen it 
dcliberately on account of its melodrama. Coming 
down in the train he had brooded over it, and had 
rehearsed in imagination the scene in which he was 
about to play the leading part. 

There was no hesitation and no haste in his move- 
ments, for he had studied his part well. Nobody 
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would regret his disappearance. His only relatives 
were his twin brother Tole somewhere abroad, for 
whom he had no love—and a mother in whose eyes he 
had only once seen tears—a few hours ago-—a strange, 
fierce woman, with passions as primitive as the hills 
in which she had been born. 

Perhaps Hesketh Brand would occasionally think of 
him ith a little contemptuous See Rachel would 
curse his memory. Joan would merely dread his 
reappearance. . 

His reappearance! The heavy clouds in the west 
were crimson and gold with the setting sun. The 
gaunt mountains flung sullen shadows upon the sea 
below—threatening, grim, and gn gage Robert 
Kirke walked to the extreme sige of the rocks which 
tumbled into the black waters. Then he drew a deep 
breath through’ his clenched teeth. 

It was not fear; it was triumph and clation at the 
fierce grandeur of the setting which he l1ad chosen for 
the final scene of his life’s melodrama. 

No book he had ever read, no play he had ever seen 
had stirred him as this last act of his. 

He stretched out his arms wide, as if communicating 
some wild greeting to the inscrutable hills, and the 
everlasting sca. 

A line of poetry he had once read echoed through 
his brain. He spoke it aloud slowly as if he realised 
they were the last words he would ever utter. 


“4nd when that time shall come to me, O mother, 
my 8a. . « « 
Take me, me (v0, my mother! . . 


When the fina! word had echoed back from the cliff 
there was silence. He looked below, into the white 
foam that fringed the rocks, Then he walked forward, 
deliberately and with a firm step, till his foot trod the 
air. 

His head struck a sh rock a few fect below 
the surface of the water. “The sea above it became 
tinged with red, broke and bubbled and surged. 

hen silence came again—and grim solitude. Night 
fell, and the tide commenced to ebb, carrying out to 
sea the dead man, Robert Kirke—carrying him and 
his love and his sccret far out to sea, burying them 
deep in her depths. 

But his revenge remained behind and lived. Even 
before Kirke had breathed his last it had commenced 
its evil work ! 


* * * ° * 

When Joan left Robert Kirke—at his studio—the 
husband she had won and lost within a handful of 
hours—she alternately walked and ran, for some time 
unconscious of her surroundings or the direction she 
took. And Misery followed at her heels. 

Once or twice she narrowly escaped being knocked 
down by the traffic. People turned to starc, but she 
heeded no one, and nothing. 

When at last she halted, breathless and weary, she 
found herself in Oxford Street facing the great shop of 
Benjamin Blenkington. 

Instinct, perhaps, had guided her foofstcps there. 
She stood on the pavement staring blankly at tho 
gaily-dressed windows, at the crowd pouring in and 
out of the many entrances. 

Love had failed her; so she had, like a truant child, 
run back to life’s schoolroom of work. 

Nhe crossed the road, and, as she stood outside the 
staff entrance, she remembercd she could not cnter. 
She had been given two days’ leave of absence, If 
sie were scen, the girls and men would stare and 
question her—suspect something, perhaps, 

She drew back, shame dycing scarlet her white 
cheeks, 

And Philip Derwent 2? Out to him her thoughts 
went first of all, even before she thought of her 
father. 

That was strange ! 

But Derwent had always been so genile and con- 
siderate. He was the one friend she knew. It was, 
after all, natural she should think of him in her present 
loncliness and agony of mind. Her father was strange : 
she saw so little of him. A grey, taciturn little man 
who expected her to carn her own bread and live her 
own life and fight her own battles; loving her in a 
curiously selfish and miserly way, but understanding 
nothing of her woman's heart or feclin: : 

But she couldn't even risk mectiag 
now. 

She stunk away. Never had she been so loncly 
before. The crowd pushed and jostled her now. 
Alone in a multitude. Marricd—yet single! Loved 
yet loveless ! 

She made her way back to the little bed-sitting-room 
she rented in a humble street off the Tottenham Court 
Road. Her father preferred that she should live near 
her place of employment. 

Nhe flung herself on her bed. And then the merciful 
tears came. She sobbed herself to sleep. 

Not that she loved Robert Kirke. She knew the 
truth now. It had becn a strange and wonderful 
fascination, turned in an hour to overwhelming fear 
and hatred. 

The last terrible threat he had uttered cchoed in her 
ears even while she slept. 

* Neither in life nor death shall you escape me!” 

All next day she remained in her room tortured by 
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the horror of her position. In the evenin: «.. «4 
into a restless sloop. She dreamt Robert wi. |, 

ain, his great black eyes drawing nearer ani| ;). 
She—— 

Someone was knocking at her door. 
with a cry. 

Could it be her husband ? 

She crept from the bed and turned the ke: 
landlady was standing outside holdinz a tcl... 
her hand. She looked suspiciously at Joan’s \..| 

‘‘ This came for you jest now.” 

It was almost dark. Before tearing oven 1). . 
buff-coloured envelope Joan lit the gas. 

She had a premonition of further evil as =! 
at tho wire. 

‘“* Come home at once.—FaTueERr.” 
hurried out immedi 
Her first thoneht Wit! 4 
her father was ill, 4, , 


She atin l 


couple of how 
reached Josevh tu 
house, : 

The old man We 7 


opened the door, + 

her arm, he dras yt, 
through the | 
parlour. A cen!) 
on the table. ‘bin, 
ture was disarran «|, 

Pointing a tres tins, 
claw-like hand te» 
in the floor, by «1. i 
some loose boar. 

* Iving, Joseph Lest}. 
his daughter lool. 1 
voice was weak 
and —(4)—. 

Robbed!" he woe, 
shaking bis elen ie } + 
“Robbed of my savings; eve jeri. 
gone! Gold—good gold and notes. Micon 
curse him! All gone; my savin33 which yeu weit 
have inherited, Joan.” 

He sank on to his knecs in a paroxysm ol teu. 
wailing and grating his tecth, refusing tw 
comforted. 

“The police—why don't they come ? 
neighbour. I didn’t dare leave mysclt. 
the police ceme ?” 

st What can they do now ?"’ Joan asked. 

He turned on her savagely,“ Use youreses! ben 
at the confession I found lying in place of the mens! 
A friend of yours, wasn't he? But we'll cateh | 
yet. He can't have gone far. Read it, child—1 «4 
it! 


OLD MR. LESTER. 
in the air. 


T sent a 


Why des 


Stooping over the candlc, Joan read the letter }.1 
father had thrust into her haids. 

Robert Kirke’s confession to the crime! 

A sharp cry rang from her lips. She stezecr | 
across the room as the front door bell rans, S:: 
turned the key in the lock and faced her father 

‘Stand aside—the poiice !’ he hixsed. 

She held up her arm. “Wait! . . Rott 
Kirke is my husband. I marricd him yesterday | 

A long silence™ Father and daughter faced one 
another in the dismal, half-dark little room. 

Both robbed at the same hour! Robbed of tor 
dcarest possessions—gold of the man, heart «i Ie 
woman. 

The police were again ringing and knockin, «! 
front door. 

* Send.them away,” Joan whispered. white to '° 


ae and half fainting. “ No one must know. ti 
The shame, tho disgrace! Spare me! Send te | 
away!” 


For a moment Joseph Lester hesitated. His 11 
child—and she had borne his name. And he had! | 
her mother. . . . 

Pride touched the miscr’'s heart, too. 

He walk to the front door and told the inj): 
that a mistake had been made. 

He did not require the services of the pulice ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
From the Grave, 


It was Wednesday afternoon. 

Nearly three months had passed since Joan 1. 
secret wedding, since she had run away from tl: 
who had fascinated and deceived her. A wife tn! 
only, though to her little circle of friends and 
world at large she was still Joan Lester. 

No one knew of that fatal marriage save her !..! 
and Rachel, though there was one other wh. 
times Joan feared, suspected it—Hesketh Rraw'.: 
of Robert Kirke’s friends. And he had wotmcs | > 
way into old Lester's confidence. : 

Lately he had haunted Joan. It might only 1s 
been chance and a series of coincidences, but shi 
tinually met him in the street on her way heme ' 
Benjamin Blenkington’s after work. : 

He was nearly always at her father's lou- 
Sunday when she visited him. ph siete 

Without actually disliking Brand, Joan instin'' 
distrusted him. She felt uneasy in his presen’ 
narrow, shifty eyes, which always secmed ‘ 


= 
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+» od on her face, as if trying to read her inmost 
«hts, mado her self-conscious and uneasy. 
“vis, Wednesday afternoon, early closing day, she 
wilsed alone through Hyde Park towards tho 
ntine, She had seen Hesketh Brand just after 
Benjamin Blenkington’s, near the Marble Arch; 
d his hat and half stopped, but Joan had 
hursicd on. 
a see wondering, as she slowly made her way 
as the green sward, if by any chance Brand knew 
"; Pobert Kirke’s whereabouts. . 

she had received one letter from him two days after 
tac robbery. It contained a bow of yellow ribbon, 
-.,1.she knew, from one of her wedding garments, the 
. ye she had worn for a brief moment—and a score 
of werds : 

Reipenber you are my wife. Remember your 
nage vows. And remember mine! I am watching 
You can never escape me.” 
know that already. It scomed as if Robert 
Kos absent was even a grcater force than he had 
. . when she came into daily contact with him. 

sie was Joan Kirke—the wife of a thief! And at 
a+ moment the thief might return and claim her. 
chaos ho knew that her father would refuse to 
+. auce him for his daughter's sake, or, when he 
oe 
~4e shivered, though the day was hot and sultry ; 
‘4 breath ef air stirred. A thin, miasma-like mist 

».: over the park and the city. Trees and houses 
| |! 4 like ghosts, 

sence brooded, too. The distant roar of traffic, 
ci-t and west. was scarcely perceptible, 

\ autumnal storm was brewing. Joan felt its 

jience, Her head ached as weil as her heart. She 
i, nervy, ill at ease, and longed for company, but not 

w company of Hesketh Brand. 

Misery, the terrier, trotted at her heels. He had 
ninssl to leave her since the day Kirke had brutally 

vl him out of the studio. Vity made Joan keep 
ve poor little brute, though its presence always jarred 
view her—a perpetual reminder that 
sis inJonged to its master ! 
Acriminal’s wife ! 
were in the park. 
ladon was deserted. Everything 
sveed unreal and uncanny. Joan 
“cil a seat under a great chestnut. 
ne: facing the marble basins and 
i-mtiins, and sat down, trying to throw 
ot the nervous depression which 

vcloped her as the mists enveloped 
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continued his conversation with Jcan. Brand waited a 
while, then moved off in disgust. 
« ._ Two's company, three is none!” he said vulgarly. | 

See you to-morrow, Miss Lester, at home. I'm 
having supper with you—don't forget ! Perhaps we'll 
go for a nice walk in the evening—ch ? ” 

An awkward silence followed Brand's departure. 
Joan felt self-conscious. She was so gratcful for 
Philip Derwent's timely arrival. 

“1 knew I should find you here,” Derwent said 
suddenly. ‘‘ I'll confess at once I followed you from 
the shop. Took a stroll round the lake before coming 
over to you, though, for I’ve something important to 
say to you; something I’ve wanted to say for the last 
three months. And I wanted to say it very quickly, 
s0 as not to hurt or worry you.” 

Joan caught hor breath. Her heart stopped beating 
for the fraction of a second. She knew what was 
coming, yet she was powerless to prevent it. 

The curse of Robert Kirke was bearing fruit. 
felt like a criminal herself. 

If honest Philip Derwent knew <h 
one! 

“T love vou, Joan!” 

It was said in less than half-a-duzen words, She 
remembered Kirke’s long, passionate, and poetic 
declarations, 

“7 love you, Joan!” 

There was music in every word, and sincerity. She 
knew it. She knew the man spoke the truth, and her 
heart answered to his words. 

That was the tragedy. She was qld he loved her. 

The next moment she was terrified. 

Did she love him ? 

Again a peal of thunder shook the heavens. Joan 
put the question away unanswered. She tried to 
speak, to stop Philip, but her lips refused to 
move. 

“ Joan,” he continued slowly, his steady eyes upon 
the pretty, sad face, ‘* I've wanted to speak for so long. 
I've waited months for this hour, but you've avoided 
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said in a bewildered voico, “is that what you mean ? 
I must know—I will know!” . 

“Yes, [ love you—and [ can’t marry von!” 

There was a silence, 

“But I won't be content with that,” said Pailin 
slowly. ‘There must bo somebody  bLenvecn 14, 
then—some man!” 

Joan did not answer. She was fovtins mentally 
numbed and absolutely listless, . 

“Ia thero a man between us?” 
lover's voice in short, sherp ac: cats. 

“Yes,” whispered Joan. She felb as if nothing 
could ever hurt her again, 

“Is it—that man—Brand ?"” 

“Not” 

Again there was silence. The mist had increased, 
It enveloped them in a great grey cloud. Ever and 
again the thunder rotled, . 

Derwent was thinking hard. All his life's happinesa 
was at stake, and he was not the man to let it slip out 
of his grasp without putting up a hard ficht for it. 
And, above all, fer the happiness of Joan, 

“There can be only one man, then, between ne,’ 
he said at last, after mentally thro 
after another, “Tt must he you 

There was a lon, long pause. 

Tt was broken at last by Joan's pathetic litte whi-per. 
‘ “Yes!” she murmured, and loathed hersci’ for the 
iv. 

“Til go to him!” 


deuvinded her 


ahs out ene theory 
father, Is it?” 


exclaimed Philip briskly. and he 
laughed relief. “Pil ass him openty for his consent 
to marry you. There's na reason why he should not 
give it that I know of. [ won't take ‘No!’ for an 
answer.” 

* Don’t go! Don't go!” cried Joan in terror. 
“He'll never give it. [ can't marry you! Oh, 
believe me—belicve me!” _< 

* But if I do get your father’s consent, Joan, then 
you will promise to be my wife?” 

* He'll never consent ! he'll never consent !” 

“There is no reason whatever why he should not 
give his consent,” repeated Philip 
firmly. “I'm getting on—I can make 
a home for you. Ive never done any- 
thing that ['m ashamed of, and Ive 
nothing to hide.” 

Acthing to hide ! 

What would not Joan Kirke give to 
be able to say that? Nothing to hide! 

Misery, who had becn whining and 
ruoning to and fro as if realising sone. 
thing was wreng, gave a lony, low howl 
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+ nts when she had longed to confide 
hin, bat she knew he was the last 
j; iscea in the world in whom she dared 
ule. 
Sething but a friend, ever kind, 
rate, and a tower of strength. Sho was never | 


myece than when in his prescnce, and never Icss 


\ ‘ep on the turf behind the chestnut-tree. The 
i. sprang to Joan's face, and her heart leaped in 
Mtoast. Perhaps it was he, Philip—-— 
_ > > trened and found Hesketh Brand standing in 
- her. Misery barked savagely and re- 
iit'le brate hates me!” Brand Jauvhed. “ What 
coh made Kirke give you the dog? He ought to 
“drowned it.” 
tan called the dog to her side. 
“until Mr. Kirke comes back,” 
'y knowing what she said. 
vrontl notic of and scemed to enjoy her embarrass- 


~ Tia just kee; ing 
she stamiered, 


~ Perhaps Kirke won't come back. Told ine he was 
‘en a dence of a long voyage.’ Then, after a 
'~. " Would you care if he didn’t return, Miss 
‘ep 
funn half rose. A low, ominous peal of thunder 
‘up from the cast, 
“hy should L care? I think there's going to be 
anes 
.. Oh, its nothing! It'll pass off. Don't go away.” 
iv glanced around for a scat, but there wasn't one 
: “ Believe they take half the chairs away before 
“son's over,” ho growled, ** Half a minute; I'll 
ii cloone, 
Unpereeived, a tall, well-built young man in a blue 
suit and straw hat had approached, dragging a 
'v with him. As Brand strode off, he placed his 
‘tt beside Joan’s and raised his hat. 
“ I saw youa long way off. May I sit with you for 
© -itle while? You look so tired, Miss Lester.” 
Juan tured to him a crimson face, with big, gratcful 
“rs. “Yes, do! I’m so glad to sce you.” 
Vhen she stopped, embarrassed. 
i; Presently Brand returned. When he saw Phili 
»Tivent he stop: and scowled. Joan introduc 
“m1; she could do no less. Derwent seemed to sum 
“> Brant at a glanee. Ho nodded curtly, und 
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hree momths ago I 


me for a lonz time. And alout | 
thought I was too late, But now——- 

Ho pause. Again Joan tried (o speak, to beg him 
to leave her, but thoagh her lips moved no words came. 

“ There's no one in the world.” continned Derwent 
evenly, “ who cenld love vou more than Edo. Vd die 
for you--gladly —if it would save vou any unhappiness, 
But [ want to live for you, to make yuu happy. Joan, 
give me the chance!” 

Hush!" whispered Joan, regaining the power of 
speech. “Stop! Please stop! You—you mustn't 
say theso things to me! You mustua't speak of love.” 

“ Mustn't 2? Why not? You aust have guessed I 
loved vou, Joan? Lately I ha-en't tricd to hide it 
as | did before.” 

“[—thought—perhaps you—-—" faltered Joan in a 
voica that was little more than a piteous whisper, 

“And vou, doan—couldn’t vou love me, too ? 
Couldn't You leara to love me? Ud wait—l'd not be 
impatient. Vd give vou all the time vou wanted... 
but 1 thowsht—Pd hoped—that you did care ao 
little.” : 

“Is no good!” Joan said brokealy. “ Don't say 
any more about it, please. L cs never marry you 
or anybody clsc.” 

She litted tear-drenchod blue eyes. 

“Why not 77 asked Derwent, in surprise. “ What 
do you mean? Don't you love me, Joan? If you 
don’t, and if vou say you never could care for me, Pil 
never say another word about it. Fut I’m ready to 
fight for your love, to prove I'm worthy. Do you 
love me? Ansser me, Joan! Look up!" 

Blue eyes met grey, and a lic trembled on the girl's 
alo lips. But it died unspoken. She could not tell 
hilip Derwent that she did not love him. 

“You can't say you don’t love me!" said the man 
triumphantly. “° T know you did! ft was in your 
faco—in your eyes! Oh, Joan, darling, why did you 
say you can't marry me?” 

we j can’t tell you. Tcan't marry you! If you love 
me you won't ask any more questions, For pity’s sake, 
leave me! Leave me, dear, if you love me!” 

“You do love me, vet you won't marry me,” Philip 


ready with retorts.” 


Lwant beller than that, however. 


here and PH ¢o end ask hin straight 
avey, and come back and tell von 
what he ? Vim sure it will be all 
He coulint be so seltish 
vou never to marry. Tl be 
Til teakeataxi-cab, Wait 
for me, derling! Vllomate him consent—L ll force 
“Yout* from hint? 

Joan, utters: broken and worn out in mind and 
body, leant back in her seat and closed hor eves. Shy 
was terrified at what micht tave plaice between Philip 
andl her father, Yet she could not stop ker lover. 

Philip, with a hasty good-bye, strode away across 
the park, flere was a lover, indesd, a man of ection 
and few words, 

Joan “as now ulierly indificrent as tow 


VS 


toy hour, 


hack in less thon 


hat hapyper 
“them, Yl 


and her miad for sone tine was practic 
It seeincd the cod of vil thinws. | Netiin tiered 
now, 

At last sho became conscious that she was cold, 


The Chreatened stern had passcd, bat the nuet still 
covered everythin: ‘he gardens were absolutely 
deserted, 

Surely Philip had been away a long time! Fear 
what her father might sev—and Philip Derwent mizht 
do, assailed her avain, 

How long bad he becn gone? Sho remembered 
heaving a church clock strike three just after he left 
her, She glanced ag the little gensnetal watch on 
her wrist. Nearly five oclock Was he still areninc 
with ber father * Tow little Philip knew what wae 
responsible for the immovable attitude which her father 
wascertiiateadopt, Just blank refusal— and silenes ¢ 

Joan rose wearily and made her way across ths 
Park to the Marble Arch, walking unsfeadily like ony 
who carrics a burden too heavy for her streneth, She 
waited again for a few minutes at the Arch in case 
Philip returned, restless and fearful, Feartul of 
what ? she asked hersclf, 

Misery jumped up against her frock. 
again, 

Had Philip Deracnt taken Josepha Nol" as 
final, given up hope, and cone back to his own tome? 

No; that was uali.e him. Already she huew his 
character too well. ile would do something, tHe 
wouldn't talk or arguc, Yet—what could he ds? 

Unable to dear the suspense she monuted on 
omaibus gomg north, When she reached Buroey 


Then howl: 


Strect, where her father ‘4ved, ske dismounted, 
uncertain as to her next step. 

She turned the corner and clanced down the road. 
Sho never entered it without a shiver of fear and 
repulsion, It was tho scene of Robert Kir':c’s- last. 
ecrret visit, when he stole her father’s m ey. 

She had proceeded seareely a dozen yards when she 
saw that something unusual had happened. Excited 
groups were standing about in the street... a 
crowd before her father’s house. A policeman’s 
uniform tlashed in the red rays of the dying sun just 
plereing the thunder-clouds. 

Joan commenced to run. And a nameless terror 
pursued her to her father’s front door. ; 

The crowd opened. 

She heard agitated voices. 
as Joseph Lester's daughter. 
‘** What has happened ?” 

No one answered her. 

She passed through the knot of strangers in the 
passage and to the door of the little back room. A 
policeman guarded it, :1d by his sido was Mrs. Cox, 
the woman who acted as housckceper to her father. 

She was sobbing hysterically, her face to the wall. 

“ Who are you ?”” asked tho policeman grufily. 

“I'm Miss Lester; what has Lanenet 2 

For answer he stood aside and opened the door. 

When she entered, a man in_police-inspector's 
uniform, and another man, whom she afterwards 
«discovered was a doctor, were bending over something 
on the floor by the fireplace. 

3 she approached thev glanced towards her. 

Upon the floor, his white, disordered hair dabbled in 
a pool of blood, which was still flowing from a tcrrible 
wound in his head, lay the body of Joseph Lester. 

Her father! 

Not a sound broke from Joan's white lips, nct a tear 
relieved her dry and aching eyes. 

She looked wildly round the room as if in search of 
somebody. But the one she sought was not there. 

In her heart a terrible thought, an awful suspicion, 
was taking root like some poisonous weed. 

Where was Philip Derwent ? 

Once again her hunted eyes moved round the 
room. 

By the leg of the table she saw a white envelope 
that had heen unnoticed by anyone. The address was 
in Robert Kirke’s handwriting. It had been torn 
open art the contents taken out. She glanced round, 
and hurriedly picked it up, and, with dilating nostrils 
and wide-open eyes, crushed it in her hand. A few 
reconds later, turning her back to the inspector and the 
doctor, knecling on the floor, she rapidly examined the 
pestmark, 

It was addressed to her father, and the po:tmark 
was that of the previous day ! 

Unscen she thrust the envelope into her pocket. 
Why should Robert—of whom she had heard nothing 
{sr nearly three months—write to h-r father? What 
had the envelope contained ? 

Voices reached her from the other side of the room. 
In her dazed condition they scemed to come from a 
great distance. 

aie must have fallen backwards and struck 
his head on the fender,” the inspector was saying. 

There was a pause, 

“Yes, but he was struck on the ferchead first.” 
The doctor was rpeaking now. ‘Seo this cut ?” 
He lifted a lock of white hair which hid a patch on 
the cold forehead. ‘Something heavy—ho was 
hit with.” 

“It was deliberate, you think 2° asked the in- 
spector in a low voice, his brow furrowing, 

The doctor nodded. 

** Murder!” 

Joan caught the word and gasped. 

‘The inspector reached out and pickcd up a heavy 
walking-stick from beneath an old chest. Joan bent 
forward, staring at the stick. It was Philip Derwent’s. 

Had the man she loved laid violent hands upon her 
white-haired old futher 2 Was Philip a murderer ? 
And what did that letter from Robert mean? Was 
there any connection with its arrival and her father's 
death ° 

Joan, the simple shop-girl, was caught in a vortex 
of crime and tragedy. Suddenly something seemed 
to slash her at heart like a knife. She swayed to and 
fro, and with a low, wailing cry sank to the ground. 


Whose was the mysterious hand that killed 
Joseph Lester? And what was the motive— 
passion, or robbery, or revenge? What was in- 
side the cnvelcpe in Robert Kirko’s handwriting ? 
And whero was the lotter? These are the first 
questions that rise to tho mind, and they will bo 
answered in startling fashion as the story pro- 
ceeds. There are thrilling developments next 
week—order your copy of PEARSON'S to-day. 


—o 


Peop'o pointed her out 


“Even a policeman can't arrest the flight of 
time,” said the funny man. 

* Oh, I don’t know !” rejoincd the matter-of-fact 
person. 

“Only this morning I saw a policeman enter a 
bide door and stop a few minutes.” 


—lor the best replies I will 
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Oxe April evening in the early years of the last 
century a Gloucestershire agricultural labourer 
was seated in his cottage, having supper with his 
family, when a timid knock sounded on the front 
door. 

The good wife went and opened it, returning 
a@ moment Jater with ‘ poe woman < pe 

essing appearauce, who made signs that she 
santa ay ee refreshment. Meat and bread, 
together with a mug of cider, were accordingly 
placed before her, and she was asked to sit down. 

This hospitable invitation, however, she promptly 
declined, but all the while bowing and smiling, as 
if fearful of giving offence, and talking very rapidly 
in what her puzzled hosts took to be a foreign 
language. 

Eventually, after much persuasion, she was 
induced to partake of a little plain boiled rice and 
a draught of water, after which, refusing an offer 
to share the bed of her hostess’s grown-up daughter, 
she shrouded herself in an Oriental shawl she was 
wearing, and lay down on the floor to sleep. 

The following day, as nobody could make head 
nor tail of the new arrival, she was taken before the 
nearest county magistrate, 2 Mr. Samuel Worrall, 
of Knole Hall. 

But to this gentleman and his family the 
mysterious young wanan proved an even greater 

uzzle then she had done to the humble lalouring 
oli, upon whom she had first dropped from the 
sky, as it were. 

She Explained by Signs. 

They kept her with them for several months, and 
many learned professors of languages were called in 
to try and converse with her, but none succeeded. 
By dint of signs, however, and by drawing rough 
sketches, at which she was very clever, the girl gave 
the Worralls to understand that she came from a 
far Eastern country, that she was a great personage 
in her own land, and that she had becn kidnapped as 
& move in some dynastic plot or other, and after- 
wards brought to England and sct ashore in a 
destitute condition. 

Incredible as this story may sound to our ears, it 
nevertheless met with pretty general belief, so that 


in a little while all England was agog with the news.: 


The highest in the land camo to Knole Hall to 
interview the Princess Caraboo, as sho styled 
herself ; and the young woman, attired in robes of 
gold brocade fashioned by herself from materials 
the Worralls provided her with, made a sufficiently 
imposing and interesting figure. 


ee 
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About the Most Wonderful Mining Venture on Record. 


A sxvpicate of well-known scientists and 
financiers, including three or four British repre- 
sentatives, are now cngaged in what is perhaps 
the most wonderful mining venture cver recorded. 

The object of they scareh is an cnormous meteor 
which struck the earth ages ago, and is believed 
to be practically a solid diamond worth untold 
millions of pounds. The sceno of this amazing 
mining operation is Meteor Mountain, in the heart 
of the Arizona desert. 

The Moki tribe of Red Indians have a queer 
Iegend concerning Metcor Mountain. ‘The legend 
goes that the Mokis oficnded the Great Spirit 
ages and ages past, and a blazing star fell as ao 
warning, lighting upg the ca:th for hundreds of 
miles round and spreading terror through the 
repentant tribes. 

Since then the Mokis have been noted for their 
virtuous ways, and are still spoken of by the 
neighbouring white man as * good Indians.” 

Although this legend was widely known, it was 
not until a wandering renchman, who had lost his 
way, Te at the foot of Mcteor Mountain, and 
discovered the probable spet where the ‘ blazing 
star” fell. 

This ranchman idly picked up a meteoric frag- 
ment and quickly discovered that in it were 
embedded a number of hard black diamonds. 
All round the ground was strewn with similar 
fragments, evidently broken from the main body 


artioads er Diamonds Here: 


And now the excitement was intensified by the 
news that the mystery of the Princess's specch hal at 
length been solved. A tramping Portuguese sai}: 
called at Knole Hall and pretended to interpre: 
ber language, which he averred to be a dial 
akin to Chinese, used in certain parts of Sumat:a 
and other islands of the Far East. 


Undoubtedly of Royal Descent, 


The girl was, he said, undoubtedly of roy] 
descent, the daughter of an Achinese Rajah. Thi: 
made the East India Company prick up their cary, 
for the Dutch were then pressing thein sorely in 
that part of the world, and it would obvious) 
be a feather in their cap if they could rest...) 
to the Achinese—the native inhabitants of Sumat:s 
—a kidnapped princess of the blood royal. 

A ship was accordingly placed at her disposi! 
to convey her back to her *‘ native land,” and greet 
preparations were made for the voyage. 

Mcanwhile the girl held a species of miniatu;e 
Court at Knole Hall, dispensing “ royal” fayou; 
and sigaing innumerable autographs in what 
purported to be Arabic characters. 

It was owing to this that she was undone. \ 
certain Mrs. Neale, a Bristol lady, paid her a yi. 
and at once recognised her as a former servin: 
maid of hers, a Mary Wilcox, hailing from ; 
further away than the little Devonshire \illo-. 
of Witheridge. 

The story went that the recognition was mui. ', 
and the “ princess,” bei:ig pressed, confessed to vi 
fraud in the broadest of West Country ton-. 
She had, she said, conceived it and carricd it ont 
entirely on her own initiative. But there were 
many who doubted this. 

Certainly the tramping sailor who preieadd 
to interpret the gibberish that sho had invented, 
or which had been invented for her, must have be: 
an accomplice, unless we assume that he pe.- 
petrated a minor independent fraud on his own 
account. It seems inconceivable, too, that an 
ignorant peasant girl could have -hown s9 intimate 
an acquaintance with Oriental manners and custom. . 
unless she had been carefully coached by somebody. 

In short, there is more in the mystery of th 
self-styled Princess Caraboo than thos> most neat! 
associated with her at the time carcd to edmit. 

Mary Wilcox, it may be added, was neve: 
punished for her share in the afiair; but wa- 

jacked off to America soon afterwards by hi: 
Teends the Worralls, 


— 
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by the tremendous sh & 
when the metcor struck 
the earth. 

The sidcs of the moun- 
tain were thorough! 
searched, and cnoug! 
fragments were found t« 

make it a certainty that the meteor must have bee:. 
practically pure carbon. 

The scientific syndicate that has been form”) 
to mine Meteor Mountain is pretty sure that thr: 
are on the eve of discovering the biggest diame! 
deposit in the world. ’ 

This belief is based on the theory of Sir Willicu 
Crookes that the bottomless bores, known &- 
“diamond pipes” in which these precious ston 
are usually found, are the result of falling mictec!s. 

Taking into consideration the provable size el 
the metcor and the tremendous force with whic’ 
it fell, the syndicate’s engineers estimate that i 
ought to be found at a depth of 2,500 fect. ‘hes 
hare already eunk a shaft 1,500 fect, so that u 
their estimate is correct the discovery of the 

1 manmeth diamond is only a matter of a !.W¥ 
months now. 


A WONDERFUL CURE. 

“Have you anything that’s good ft 
rheumatism ?” asked the man in a chemist's tier. 

“Here's the very thing for you,” replicd ti 
chemist briskly; “our lightning cure. Wh». > 
& customer of curs was lying in bed on Mor!) 
unable to move; on Tuesday e tried our lightr:ne 
cure, and on Wednesday he was fined 2 soverei-) 
at the police-court for furiously riding isis bie) /é 
in the street }” 


’ 
, 


give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Chemist.” (See page 898.) 
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OUR VERY HUMAN SERIES 


The Wives 


Her home is a tiny cottage 
in the slums that cluster round 
the great port. It is a neat 
home with many a thoughtful 
dees the work of her “handyman” hustand, 

is very poor. At the present moment 
\oald look in vain for anything that would 
ixpence in @ pawnshop. Several weel:s 
se:l since her husband was last paid off, 
2 still looking for a ship. 

ly in the evening he returns, tired from his 
very loating in the docks. Nothing tires an active 
rien more than loafing, agd it is about the only 
av tat spoils the sailor’s normal good temper. 

His Bit of Luck. 
“Any luck ?’? she asks mechanically. By 
he means the prospect of someone offering 
is coveted privilege of working—-working long, 
s hours for a pittance barely sufficient to 
em both alive until the next bit of “ luck ” 


'’”? he laughs bitterly. ‘I'd a grand 
hit o ; this afternoon. Offered a voyage to 
Xoo York. Twas.” 

“Wasn't the pay: 

“Poy!” he echoes. ‘There wasn't no pay! 

‘What money are you asking?’ says the mate. 
Vice-‘en a month, sir,’ I answers, ‘me bein’ a 
oueie! man.’ ‘No good, give you four,’ he sez. 
‘Cem ll up with Lascars at two pound,’ he scz. 
“Then you dared well fill your blooming ship with 
soar Cicely Lasears!’ Isez. That’s the luck I’ve 
iid to day.” 


ee 


2” she begins. 


of the Wo ker Ss 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 
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She has her doubt as to whether he ac- 
tually made the bold retort, but she ha; 
no doubt that their livelihood is being 
taken away by the low-living foreigner. 
[t is the Lascar, the Chinaman, the 
Portuguese that keep tho British sailor 
from the British ship. 

Nevertheless, few captains will Lrave 
the open sea with a crew composed en- 
tirely of these aliens. And one day she knows by 
the way he flings open the door and clasps her in 
his arms that he has once again “ signed on.” 

A change comes over her home Curing the short 
time that remains beforo sailing. The sullenness 
that had crept upon him in the days of compulsory 
idleness vanishes. There is much bustling in tho 
preparation of his kit. ‘there is mending and 
patching and contriving, and together they sing as 
they work. 

Sho comes to the dock-side to see him off. 
Woman-like, she wants to go and look at the bunk 
he will occupy, Init the captain of a cargo steamer 
does not extend an open invitation to tho wives 
of the crew. It is as well for her peace of mind 
that he does not. 

She waves a handkerchief a3 the ship moves out 
of the harbor. Perhaps an answering wave comes 
through a porthole near the spot where her husband 
is already et work—more probably not. But she 
watches the ship out of sight before turning back 
to her lonely home. 


To Keep from Moping. 


As soon as she gets back she starts to scrub 
vigorously her already clean floors. In her heart 
she knows that the scrubbing is needless, but sho 
also knows that if she does not occupy herself 
with real hard work she will ‘“‘ get moping.” But 
in spite of this self-trickery, when bed-time comes 
and all the work is done, the courage that has 
sustained her during tho day breaks down, and 
she weeps. She forgets that she is in “ luck.” 

Her money difficulties are by no means settled 
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in spite of her husband's “ luck ” in having found 
ship. No cash edvance is made, and as likely as 
not he will be unable to draw his pay until the 
voyage is over. But sha will find it fairly easy to 
get “* tick ” from the little general store round the 
comer. This sho will supplement by charing if she 
can get the work, and by letting a room if she can 
get the lodger. 

It is on stormy nights that she suffers most. You 
picture her busied with some household task when 
a sudden blast of wind makes her stop. She stares 
nervously at the closed window, against which the 
rain is beating. She is thinking of a man clinginy 
with numbed hands to the swaying czow’s nest 
and trying to picvce the sleet and darkness with bis 
naked eyes. : 

She mutters a prayer and tries to believe that the 
storm is local. 


(Next week: ‘ The Showman’s Wife.”) 


HIS DUE REWARD. 

He eatercd the station-master’s office in a hind 
of bashful, well-I've-got-no-husiness-here sort of 
manner and quictly asked the busy man if the 
station-master were in. 

“Tam he,” replied the official without raising 
his eyes from the desk, “What do you 
want 7” 

“One of your trains killed my dog a few days 
ago, and [ thought I would step in and~- —" 

“Well, he had no business on our Vne. 
should have kept him tied up.” 

“Yes, I know,” meekly responded the caller, 
“but I didn't, and he got on the Ene and was 
killed, and I thought you ought to——” 

“But we won't! We dont pay for killing dexs 
on this road!” 

“Who said anything about pay?” replied the 
ex-dog owner. “I'd been trying for a month to 
get some onc to drown the brute. and as the railway 

as killed him for me I thought you ought to !.3 
paid for the job. 


You 


Here's five Loo.” 
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A NEW USE FOR THE ’PHONE. 


Putting Labies to sleep by the aid of the telephone is the latest method of quieting children adopted by card-playing mothers of New York. 
Our cartoonist shows what we mcay expect if the idea catches cn in this country. 


OCCASIONALLY THE LULLABIES MIGHT 
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Here is a competiticn for the childvca. 
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‘Rag-tine Panto Songs 
i This Year 


Favourite Ditties You Will Hear Sung in 
Pantomime this Xmas. 

Tuts is going to be a rag-time panto. season. 

Irving Berlin, tho composer of ‘ Alexander’s 
Rog-time Band,” ‘* Everybody's Doing It,” and 
“ Rag-time Violin,” amongst other similar popular 
favourites, is largely responsible for this. 

Three years ago Mr. Berlin was a waiter in a 
saloon in the Bowery, New York, carning £3 a 
week. Last year he drew £12,000 in royalties from 
his songs. The present year, so far, they have 
amounted to over £20,000. This is on the authority 
of his English publisher, Mr. Bert Feldman. 

* Alexander's Band” alone has netted him close 
upon £5,000. Literally millions of copies have 
been sold. It has been translated into Chinese 
and into practically every Europcan language. 

Everybody’s Singing It. 

Who is there that does not know the strange, 
haunting, lilting refrain? It swept the States 
from Maine to California. Australia caught the 
iufection and passed it on to New Zealand. Buenos 
Ayres and all the South American republics 
fcllowed suit. The picrrots popularised it this 
summer right round tho coast of England, till every 
ether person you met was humming it. 

Come on and hear. Come on and hear, 
Al-ex-an-der’s rag-time band. 
Come on and hear. Come on and hear, 
It’s the best band in-the land. 
They can play a bugle call like you never heard before, 
So nat-ur-al that you want to go to 
war, 
nd if you care to hear the Swa-nce 
River played in rag-time, 
Come on and hear. Come on and 
hear, 
Al-ex-an-der’s rag-time band. 


The above is, of course, not all the 
chorus, but it will do. 

‘The introduction of the few bars from 
the music of the Swanee Rivex into the 
song wa3 a stroke of genius. People 
simply gasped when they first hegrd 
it. Some said, “ What a shame!” 
Bui they started humming it over to 
themselves all the same. In short, it 
soon became a case of “ everybody's 
doing it—doing it—doing it-every- 
body’s doing it now.” 


You Can't Keep Still. 


Another popular seaside 1ag-time 
sung that is certain to be heard in the 
pantos. is, “‘Oh, You Beautiful Doll.” 
rhis, too, is an American pro- 
duction, and set down in cold print, without the 
music, it sounds as idiotic as most ditties of its class. 
Oh, you beautiful doll! You great big beautiful doll ! 
Lect me put my arms about you, I corll never live 

without you. 

Oh, you beautiful doll! You great biy beautiful doll ! 

If you ever leave ne, how my heart will ache, 

T want to hug you, but I fear you'd berak, 
On-oh-oh-oh-oh— you beau-ti-ful doll ! 

Silly, isn’t it? Yes, but listen to it being sung. 
Note how the audience sways this way and that 
with the rhythm of the curious coon melody. You 
yourself cannot help but catch the infection sooner 
or later. 

Look! You're Whistling It. 

For this is the way with these rag-time airs. You 
begin by despising them, you wind up by being 
enthralled by them. It is like catching influe .za. 
Nobody wants to have influenza, any more than 
anybody wants to be perpetually humming over 
to himself the words and tune of a ridiculous rag- 
time song, but it is a case of being caught in the 
toils, And onco caught, the tune, ike the disease, 
has got to run iis course. 

Did you hear it? Were you near it? 

Tf you weren't then you're get to frar at, 

Once youve met it, youll regret it ; 

Just because you never will forget tl. 
* * * a 


Vv 
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line. 


LEC KCKECKEC EEE 


* 
Ave you lis-ten-in’ 2? Are you lis-tcn-in? ? 
Look! Look! You're whtst-lin’ 
That inystevious ra-ag. 
Sneaky, freaky, cver melodious miysterions rag. 
The above aptly sums up the situation. It is 
from another popular rag-time song, entitled 


—I want a sume that can be played on a s?ite or piece of prperlike inosehts and crosses. 


“That Mysterious Reg.” and you are going to be 
introduced to it, too, in panto. this year ; or renew 
your acquaintance with it, as the case may be. 

Of course, although rag-time songs will consti- 
tute the principal feature of the pantomimes, 
there will be others. Floirie Ford's, “ Let’s All 
Go Into the Ballroom,” is certain to be heard. So 
is, ‘‘ Hello, Susie Green |” and the curiously-named 
“Woolloomooloo,” with its quaint “ spelling 
chorus” and amusing patter. 

Another sure starter is “ Follow the Footprints 
in the Snow.” This sounds like a sentimental song, 
but it isn’t. On the contrary, it relates the adven- 
tures of certain jovial spirits, who, having dined at 
their club not wisely but too well, find their way 
home at night by following each othcr’s footsteps 
in the snow. 

Those in the know, again, predict that “ That’s 
What the Rose Said to Me” is going to make as 
great a hit this year as ‘“‘Mect Me To-night in 
Dreamland ” did last season. 


There Wiil be Some Love Songs. 
Do you want to know what the rose said ? Well, 
here it is: 
Somebody loves you, I knot, 
Somebody cares for you so. 
Somebody longs to be near you, 
Somebody’s heart beats true. 
Somebody's thoughts are of you 
Wondering where you can be. 
When you're not nigh, somebody will sigh, 
That's what the rose said to nie. 
Another tremendous favourite on somewhat 
similar lines is, ‘* Take Me Back to the Garden of 
Love,” the words of which, by E. Ray Goetz, 


DEKE KEKE EEK CECE 


£100 FOR LIMERICKS. 


Can you add a last line to the Limerick given bolow? In making 
your last line remember that the last word must rLyme with the 
ast word ot tho first and second lines. First of all read the first 
instalment of * Dead Man’s Grip.” 


Knowing well that he soon would be dead, 
Robert Kirke, in his bitterness, said: 


‘* Though she can’t be my own, 
No one else shall have Joan, 


Beer eeeeeeeeees eee eee re eeer ree eee reer ney Sree eeeeeneneeeeres 


Ancxample last line, which may not be used, could read: And he 
wept as he thought of her wel. 


To thesonder of the last line he censid rs tha Lest, the Editor of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY (u.der the Footline conditions ou pa -« 89z) will award a prize of £25 
Five prizes of 25 cach, 50 prizes cf 10s,, und 100 prizes of 53. will be awarded to 
tLo-e vom etitors shuse attempts come next in order of mer.t. 
slonld be us d. and bey s ontd be parked * Limerick" iu top left-hand corner 
and addres~ d to the Editor, PE ABSON’S WEEKLY, 17 Henrivtta Street, London, 
W.C., and poste. to arrive not ia er than Tuesday, October sth. 
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strike a somewhat highcr note than is usual in these 
popular composition. 
A Seaside Rage. 

The chorus, which haz been hummed to the 
accompaniment of the waves, plus the pierrot’s 
pianos, at every seaside resort this summer, runs 
as follows : 

Take ine back to your Garden of Lore, dear / 

Once agin let me bloom in your heart. 
Take me back to the beautiful spring-time, 
Where sunshine and lover never part. 
To the rose in my heart that is dying, 
You are just like the dew from above. 
| I necd you, I want you, I love yor. 
Take me back to your Garden of Love. 
| Pretty, isn’t it ? “And it will sound very, very 
poe sung in the theatre by a handsome principal 
; boy’, and with a first-class orchestra playing the 
soft, languorous music. 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED. 
| ‘Turre’s only one objection to these apart- 
; ments,” said the agent of the building. ‘ From 
these two windows you can’t help seeing everything 
in the dining rooms ef the neighbours on both sides 
of you.” 

* What's the rental 2?’ smilingly asked the portly 
danie who was looking fora flat. 


| 
. —_o 
| “ee nls x: aa svi 
| So he took you ont motor riding the other 
evening 2” 
“Ves, what of it?” 
» “Do you think he is in love with you?” 
i “Tthink so. T knew £ every time IT spoke to 
hia the motor tried to chinh a tree ur jumpa fence.” 


It will give you ideas for a last 


Postcards only 


Wrerx ENDING 


eee 
I'M A FEATHER FINDER, ; 


eet ee ta 

Fly-Fishers and Milliners Can't Do Without Mc. 

Fixing feathers is my life’s work. In fact you 
may truthfully ecy that I feather my nest’ be 
finding feathers. = 

I work for no master—I am a free-lance feather 
finder. I am really a capitalist on a small sea’, 
because, in order to find the feathers I want, I hav: 
to buy enormous quantities of feathers I don't 
want. 

You see, there is a good deal more individia};: :- 
about feathers than most people suppose. }\; 
example, the feathers of the commonest a)! 
coarsest birds, such as the barn-door fowl, are |. 
no means invariably common or coarse. In ever, 
odd million or so ‘of feathers I come across a) 
exquisitely shaded specimen that amply repays my 
search. ‘ 

I make my profits by selling my picked feather: 
in two marketse—to the dealers in artificial flies fy: 
fly-fishing, and to the millinery trade for trimmin: 
ladies hats. I also sell a special “ lino” of feathe 
to artificial flower manufacturers, but this I reckon 
as a sort of by-product. 

Six Hundred Feather Finders. 

The flies pay best by a long way. You didn't 
think there was much in the artificial fly-trade ‘ 
Let me tell you that at Redditch, which is th. 
world’s centre for this trade, one firm alone empleo: 
over six hundred hands—which scarcely employ: 
six twenty-five years ago. 

The “ fly feather ” takes a lot of finding. Cole: 
comes first, but texturo runs it 4 
close second. Fish aren’t such fool: : 
they look when it comes to flies. 

The best bird for this purpoc | 
the golden pheasant, the crest ard yr.) 
fetching special prices; but for ¢! 
very reacon they are Icast uscful to m 
because my work of selection (a 
incidentally my profit) is natura! 
reduced. 

I rely chiefly on ordinary poult 
feathers ; and toa less exte. t on th: 
of such birds as the blacktird and je. 
It may surprise you that I igne: 
fancy birds altogether. As far as 
trade is concerned, fine birds do: 
make fine feathers. 

I buy my feathers chiefly from t’ 
poultercis, though I am well-knoy 
in the district and gct offers fr 
all quarters—including sometimes t': 
offer ‘of a feather bed from a bankrij ' 
home. I have a regular round, and . 
some poulterers insist on my buyi:: 
their feathers “all in’’—that i. 
| useful and useless lumped together at a low pricc 

I find it pays me to job a small pony cart. 
Clever At My Work. 

I guess you’d open your eyes if you could see! 
hard at work *“ finding.” Tout the feathers |: 
touch, sight, and—-instinet. Somehow, I get | 
know there’s going to be a “ find’ in the mid 
of a bunch of “duds” before I actuali. 
see it. ; 

Sometimes I’jl find half-a-dozen first-class spe: :- 
mens in fifteen minutes—and often enough J 
search through five hundred fowl! and be lucky ‘ 
get a single feather worth putting on one sit 
And the work has to be done thundering quickly i: 
you're out to make a profit. The amateur wou"! 

Pate about as much at my game as he would 2 
| 


SEEKER KEKE EEE, 
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finding needles in a haystack and selling ‘eh 
retail. 

You wouldn’t think fashions troubled me muc . 
but they do. I’ve got to keep a weather eve on the 
hat-shops to see what class of feather is most calle 
for. and vary my prices accordingly. Of cour". 
the feathers don’t go straight from my pack to thr 
hat. And it’s no business of mine what the curci 
do with them after I’ve sold them. But I’ve sc! 
many a hat in a shop window, the feathers of whi: 
secmcd somehow familiar—marked up at a far 
price, too. ; 

What do I do with the feathers I can't u-* 
Well, while Tam “iirding” they get rowel! 
, sorted, and I sell them by weight to the different 
) trades, ; 
| They are used fer anything from stuf. 
‘pillow to cleaning pipez. I don't make any 
| rofit on this part of the business, but it cuts 0) 

ose on the useless stuff F have to buy. 


cc a 
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“T pon’ remember | 
who it was that wrote | 
as how appearances ; 
was deceptive,’ said 
Pincher slowly, ‘ but if 
it was a poet, he 
‘ dappened to speak the 

truth for once; but, 
after all, he was only | 
cribbin’ it from the 
Psalmist wot said that 
all that glittered was | 
not gold, provin’ that 

tad bad half-quids sprung on ’em in those days.” 
1 swiled. | 
“ {1's nothin’ to laugh at, guv’nor,” said the little | 
noon reproachfully as be settled himself comfortably | 
‘ny his chair, ‘*I don’t believe in this makin’ | 

“if ont to be somethin’ different from wot you | 
s, ‘There's people livin’ in big houses wot has to cat | 
iv} a hipper apiece to be able to keep things goin’. | 
|; . +s 9 blighter of that sort wot gave Bill Emmens | 
vue a lot of trouble. , 

“1 rhaps you remember me tellin’ you how w’en I | 
up in a@ acroplano I'd been 
jou te investigate a big house in a 
Sunes village 2? Well, after a bit of 
1. ciidness between us owin’ to him 
nui iclicvin’ thas I'd dono the 
Give White act, we made 
it tp. so jto speak, an’ one after- 
fun ve set off together for the 
village, 

“We both felt we were on a good 
tying; the crib was easy tocrack. Id 
spotted a window that might have 
hoon made for us, so to speak. ‘I here 

‘re six women an’ three male scr- 
‘ints, a couple of motor-cars, an’ 
tie boss an’ his missus was away 
\isicin’ half their time, so we reckoned 
ona real good haul 

“It would be a joke,’ says Bill, 
with a grin, ‘to pinch one o’ tho 

vs to carry off the shi Quito 
isses we should be; probably get it 
alt inthe papers.’ 

Yes,’ says I, ‘in the Pots 
'. <t News. It’s like a lot of your 

ier ideas, Bill—balmy ! You might 

cll pinch a elephant as a motor- 

‘unless you're in the trade, an’ 

'y 2 few false number plates about 

VOU, 

MH got huffy at that; he was 
wot you might call a whuole- 
» was Bill; he wasn’t content 


t! 


“th a few real good gold things. an’ 
dever cash about. he 


was lyin’ 
“l to make a diese sweep; it 
ie him pain to leave a single silver 
vay behind; he hadn’t got wot vou 
reat call a good idea of balance 
‘rdicrirination ; he scemed to think 
vita silver cream-jug an’ sugar-basin 
“hin one pocket an’ a teapot in the other wouldn't 
ontse any suspicion, 
“ Gettin’ out at the station, we went straight across 
‘y the pub, an’ after Bill had had a drink or two an’ 
' political argument, in which he came off best (his , 
pester pot hit the cove he'd been arguin’ with, but the | 
“act Cove only just missed the landlord), I got him | 
vitside in quite a good temper. 
~The house was about half a mile from the village, 
cu < quict road, an’ we got there about nine o'clock to | 
wot you might call a preliminary survey. To our 
~"ptise there was only one light burnin’, an’ that was 
in « window at the top of the house.” 
_.' Early birds, ain't they ?’ says Bill, a bit sus- 
Pr ious-like, | 
~ For a moment 
Wot it meant. 
We're in luck !? I says. 
"ic servants is out on the bust. They’ve probably left 
“ne o’ the bloomin’ gals there to Ict ’em in w’en they 
- urn, It’s no use angin’ about over this job, Bill ; 
‘ie quicker it’s done the better. But we shall have to 
=) Very quict, an’ be ready to quit w'en we hear the 
bloomin’ servants comin’ in.’ 
, Bill, being old-fashioned, wanted to hang about— 
h nea at nine o’clock didn’t scem right to him— 
apie it started to rain, an’ the hedge we was shelterin 
sleet was thin, he gave way after a bit, an’ very 
‘wietly openin’ the big gate, we walked up the gravel | 


Urive, 


I was a bit puzzled, then I guessed | 


‘The boss is away, an’ 


sia da as 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
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By C. Malcolm Hincks. 
OUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 


“Wren we got under the window that Td decided | 


we should enter by, Bill stooped down, an’ 1 stood on 
his back, aw’ very soon had the catch unfastencd. 
Then I climbed in, an’ helped Bill up. Cautiously 
switchin’ on the electric torch, I saw we were in the 
hall. At the bottom of the stairs was a couple of 
undressed statues, cach holdin’ a bunch of cleetric- 
lights which were turned off. 

“© There ain't no silver card-trav, savs Bill, who'd 
been sniffin’ around a lot. ‘ Don't reckon the people 


| can be much class, for——’ 


“*Shut up!’ I says, fiercelile. * You ain't arguin’ 
politics in a pub now.’ = 

“TI suppose I startled Bill. for he stepped back 
sudden, an’ stumbled up against the hat-rack. He 
recovered hisself in a moment, but he'd made an awful 
row, an’ I was sprintin’ back to the window wen 
there was a bang, an’ a bullet whiceed pa-t right in 
front of my nose. 

“T turned tremblin’ all over, an’ there was a 
cove in shirt an’ trousers carryin’ a lamp in one hand 
an’ a smokin’ revolver in the other. 

“* Good evenin’,’ he says most affably, an’ I could 
only stare at him in amazement. ‘There was old Bill 


—_— | 


bang, 


with his hands held up high above his head, shakin’ 
like a leaf, vellin’ out that he'd go quiet if the chap on 
the stairs didn’t shoot. 

“Then, guv'aor, I had a most horrible shoek— 
worse even than the bullet wot had flashed past my nose 
—for the cove on the stairs, the cove with the revolver 
an’ a nasty gleam in his eyes, was wearin’ a copper’s 


| trousers an’ boots. 


“he blighter smiled wen he saw wot I was lookin’ | 
at. \ 
“Tm afraid you're suficrin’ from a disappoint- | 
ment,’ he says, still most affable, though there was | 
that nasty gleam in his eye. ‘I'm a policc-scrgeant | 
liyin’ here as caretaker.’ j 
“T had a sudden horrible thought. \ 

“* Caretaker!’ I gasped. ‘ But where's the toff wot 
lived Lere with his two motors an’ his servants an’——’ 

“<'That’s wot a good many pcople would like to 
know,’ says the sergeant, ‘ more especially the landlord 
wot Iet the house furnished, an’ the motor people wot 
let him have the cars on the hire purchase system. 
He's hopped it, that’s wot tho toff's done!’ 

“Lor, guv'nor, you could have knocked me down 
with a feather. 

“Unless you fancied some of the furniture, you 
wouldn't have made much of a haul, even if I hadn't 
heard you,’ went on the bobby, ‘for there's nothing 
except the furniture an’ stuff here, You'll just walk 
down to the cellar, my lads, an’ wait there nice an’ 
comfortable while I go an’ finish dressin’, an’ then go 
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an’ fetch my mate from the village. If you're beginners 
at tho game you've made a poor start !’ . 

It was a cleadly insult to poor old Bill; he looked 
like cryin’ in his rage, but the revolver was a bit too 
much for him, au’ as I caw there was no sense in 
arguin’ with a cool bloke like that sergeant, we did 
as he toh us. Walked down a flicht of steps, an’ Bill 


F openiy the door, sioppin’ the little specch suitable to 


the occasion wien he felt the revolver against his 
head ; we walked into a big cellar, then the door was 
shut an’ locked, aa’ we were alone in the dark.” 
Pincher paused and took a long drink. His pipe 
had gone out, but he made no effort to relight it. 
* Just imagine it, guv'nor, me cussin’ Bill for being 
a clumsy fool, Biil cussin’ me for havin’ led him into 


| @ house where there was nothin’ to pinch, an’ both of 


us cussin’ the bobby for catchin’ us su casy, an’ makin’ 
ride remarks ahout our professional standiny. 
“Then IT had a idea. 
“* Bill,’ T says, ‘it's a coal-cellar wot we're in. Ail 
we've got to dou is to find the hole where they shoot 


| down the coals, an’ hop it like the other chap.’ 


j« Suddeuly there wus a 
and 
| whiczed past right in 
Tront of my nose.” 


—Explain your game in as few words as possible. Not more than fifiy words in any case. 


“ Poor old Bill hadn't got any heart for his work. I 
think he was half longin’ to hear his record read out in 
court so as to watch the face of the sergeant who had 
called him a beeinner; but I never did belicve in the 
cuttin’ off your nose to spite your face policy, an’ 
just as T heard the blanked sergeant runnin? down the 
drive [found (he cval-hole, an’ very cautious I pushed 
off the iron cover, . 

** Now, Bill,’ 1 says, ‘ you go first so as I can give 
you a goud shove, as it’s guin’ to be a tight fit!’ 

* Bill said it would be a blanked sight too tight a 
fit, an’ he wasn't goin’ to try it, but wen I reminded 
him that he might very casy get threo years, an’ be 

Jaughed at for kickin’ up such a row in 
the hall, he came round, an’ crawlin’ 
| Up ao sorter slope, he got his head 
| through. 
“*Now, all together!’ IT says, 
cheerful-like, an’ gave a good shove. 

“Vd known Bill Emmens for veats, 
guv nor, an’ I knew he was wot vou 
might call cloquent on occasions, but 
Vd evidently always underrated him 
judgin’ by wot he said w'en he found 
himself stuck in the coal-hole, unable 
to move either way. 

“* Buck up, vou fool!” [ shouted. 
growin’ desperate at the thought of 
the copper an’ his pal comin’ back at 
any moment, an’ with that I gave a 
mighty push, Bill gayo a groan, an’ 
shot out of the hole, an’ [ was after 
him precious quick. 

** Bill was rubbin’ hisself all over, 
an’ swearin’ awful, but I caught him 
by the arm an’ rushed him down tho 
live. Like sweeps we looked, all 
covered with coal dust, but I knew 
there wasn’t a moment to wasto if we 
were to get clear. It was evident 
the copper had forgotten, or perhaps 
didn’t fan of, the coal-hole, but, 
anvuay, he'd be keen on gettin’ back, 
an’ scein’ us eafely into quod. 

“We made off in the opposite 
direction to the village. Twice S3i!t 
fell down, an’ not havin? enowsh 
breath to say wot he'd have liked to 
have said, he was in a awful state 
w'en we reached a village a couple of 
milesaway. ‘The pubs was closed, anc 
that made hiin worse, but we had a 
bit of Inck in catchin® a Tate train to 
London. 

“We never heard anvthin’ more bout the affrir. so 
[ don't know whether they ever canght the pouns<ss 
blightcr wot swanked about like a lord !” 


a bullet 


| (Next Week: Pincher Among the Suffragettes.) 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of ‘ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 


| the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over the 


country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, an’ all you 
have to do is just to place atick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and di» 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

morning or so later, the gift you hav~ selected will arvive 

at your address with the cumpliments of the Editor. Already 

hundreds of readers have received gifts in t':is manne . 

ames and addresses of this week's winners zppear on 
page 391. So remember to 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


These Notes May Help You to Win Our £250 
Prize. 


THERE are many important matclies to be decided 
next Saturday, but the one to which most attention 
will be directed, is the Liverpool Derby at 
Anfield, between Liverpool and Everton. * 

The matches between these clubs generally set 
the Mersey aflame for some little time before the 
event is duc, and the forthcoming match is no 
exception. 

The teams have been carefully ‘ weighed up,” 
and partisans cagerly maintain that their side 
cannot be beaten. 


The Goalkeepers’ Game. 

Both clubs have long been noted for their in- 
variably high-class custodians, and the two men 
who will be engaged in next Saturday’s encounter, 
are worthy successors to the famous players who 
have, at one time and another, done duty between 
the sticks for their respective clubs. 

Kenneth Campbell, the successor of Hardy in 
the Liverpool goal, is a young Scotsman, as his 
name denotes, and is about 21 years of age. His 
work this scason has already been of the most 
brilliant description. The quickness he displays in 
clearing, and the sound judgment he uses in dealing 
with difficult shots, besides which he isa sure kick, 
stamp him as a custodian who will be very hard 
to defeat. 

Caldwell, in the Everton goal, won his spurs last 
season with Reading in the Southern League. The 
reputation he made in the Cup-ties, no doubt, 
decided Everton that: he was worthy of a@ trial in 
the lirst League. So far, he has come up to 
every expectation, and the Toffee men are to 
be congratulated upon securing his services. 


Will Everton Win Again? 


In the corresponding match last year Everton 
won by 3—1, and although they are now playing 
in «hnost irresistible form, it by no means follows 
that they will repeat the victory. Liverpool are 
also playing at the top of their form, and should 


miko the match worth being witnessed, as it no ! 


doubt will be, by an enormous crowd. 

Manchester United meet Blackburn Rovers at 
Old Trafford, and as the Champions of the League, 
are still playing in championship form, it also 
should be a great game. The United have hardly 
get into their stride yet, but it is well to remember 
that, as a rule, they are a difficult team to defeat 
at. home. 

Newcastle United entertain Bradford City, who 
last year defeated them by two goals. The match, 
however, next Saturday, will sure to be a close one, 
for while the half-back line of Newcastle is composed 
of well-seasoned players, yet they will find it not a 
Very easy matter to hold Bradford City’s front string. 
Their forwards are a nippy lot, and the line is wel 
balanced and ably controlled by the amateur centre, 
H. A. Walden. 

Sunderland journcy to Chelsea to meet the 
Pensioners, and renew the battles which have been 
interfered with while Chelsea was in the Second 
Division. The Wearsiders will have to be on their 
best behaviour to collect any points at Stamford 
Bridge. 

Some Close Matches. 

Woolwich Arsenal mect Oldham Athletic at 
Oldham. Last season they drew, but as they have 
commenced in such a disastrous fashion this ycar, 
will have to show a much improved form to even 
make a draw, let alone win. 

Barnsley and Fulham = try conclusions at 
Barnsley, and as Fulham has already begun to show 
that in-and-out form which has often characterised 
them, may ereate a surprise. But if Fulham can 
only repeat last year’s performance they will be 
salisfied; besides, the Cup-holders are not yet 
exhibiting their Cup-tie form. 

Grimsby go to Wolverhampton to meet the 
Wolves, and will again try to defeat them, but 
may find the task this year a little more difficult 
to accomplish. 

Hull City entertain Notts Forest, and unless the 
Nottingham tcam can put up a better fight than 
they have already done in their matches this 
season, will meet with a smiliar fate to last year. 

The Southern League game between West Ham 
and Plymouth Argyle should be a daisy. Both 
clubs are playing remarkably well, and the result 
may be very close. 


—For the jive best games I will give prizes of two shillings each. 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is incloscd, 


AIRMEN. 


the wire fences 
that are in the 
neighbourhood 
of a fiving 
ground have 

ieces of white 
inen stretched 
along the top 
of them. 

This is to 
warn = airmen 
- > that there is a 
“t= fence _ there, 
wz which it is 
difficult for 

them to sce 

when up in the 
air, The white cloth, kowever, catches their eye, and 
ares them that it denotes a spot to be avoided when 
anding. 


TO WARN 


PROBABLY Lave noticed 


you 


a 
2 
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IN CASE OF FIRE, 


Herc the picture illustrates a method used to 
prevent trams being held up in case of fire. 

Should a tire break out, which would necessitate the 
hose being IJaid across the tramway-lines, the device 
shown in the 
sketch is used. 

It consists of 
a small bridec, 
both sides con- 
taining —heles 
large cnough to 
Ict a hose pass 
through. ‘This 
is placed on the 
tramlines, ant trems are able to procecd on thei? 
journey without dulaying the firemen, or causing 
Inconvenienee to their passengers, 

This idea, of covrse, can only be nsed with the over- 
head sy-tem. 


— 


HORSES AT ANCHOR. 


Ir is the custom in En.tand for tradesmen, when 
calling upon thei ‘ s. to fasten a restlcss 
horse by chaining av! 


In Canada, how- 
ever, they have a 
different method. 
A strap is fastened 
to the horse's 
hridle, and the 
other end is 
‘ attached to a 
weight, as shown 
in the sketch. 

This the trades- 


— man places upon 
° 2S the ground, thus 


. a Prevenecg 
horse from moving. It is, in fact, for the time being 
anchored. 


When the driver wishes to move on he simply 
lifts the weight end places it in the cart for future 
use. 


SERVES TWO PURPOSES. 


Bottirs containing liquids which require to be 
sprinkled are now suppiicd with double-ended corks. 

These, instead 
of being larger at 
the top, as is 
usual, have their 
reatest circum. 
erence in the 
middle; one end 
has two long nicks 
cut in an on 
opposite sides; 
when this is placed 
in the bottle the 
contents can be 
sprinkled. 

When finished, 
the cork is reversed and the bottle is secured; thus 
much trouble is saved in using two corks. 


Wrer rypina 
Ger. 5. 1912, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Shofar. 

2. Harakiri. 

3%. Cosmos. 

4. Holding out the olive branch, 
5. Letters of Marque. 

6. Law of Deodand. 


They are everyday expressions, and I wart 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guin:;- 
= the explanations considered the clearest <)::i 

st. 


First of all write the word or phrase you chee:e 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanativ: 
in as short and preciso ® way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—ani ¢i..; 
your name and address in ink. Names and addre. .- 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the ;:'x 
if you like, but each must be written ona separ: ¢ 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Fite, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, \\.: ., 
and post it to arrive not later than 'Tsiay, 
October 8th. You may send all your postearls t1 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 95. 


(*) BROADSHEET. 

The attempt sclecld cs the best was reecived fom 
Miss A. Carbonell, Fuirford, Glos., whos: crplan 
vead as follows : 

Also broadside. Paper printed all over on one sive. 
ia one type, without columns—assoriated first ‘ 
Royal proclamations, papal indulgences, and oti 
dosuments; then with the publication of sixtecr- 
century ballads, and again with literature distribu: \ 
in times of political agitation. The iJli trated bros ; 
sheet preceded the pictorial newspaper. 


(2) STATING A CASE (LEGAL). 

The prize of 10s, 6d. has been awarded to F. W. Si: 
53 Sports Bunk Street, Catford, S.E., for the follow 
defirition of the above term: 

A stetement by a magistrate setting out the de! 
of a case decided by him, and his reasons for arviy'). 
at his decision, which is subsequently adjudicated uv; 
by judges of the High Court. This formality | 
required by a litigant who considers that 1'- 
magistrate’s decision is incorrect. 


(3) FILIBUSTERS. 

Miss J. Baird, M.A., The Lodge, Helensburgh, N.L., 
was the winner in this contest for the following cxpl. 
tion : 

The name “ Filibusters ” (Spanish “ filibustero ~ 
“ freebooter ") was first given to pirate adventur: 
who infested West Indian waters in the seventcr’ :. 
century. It was revived to describe Ametie: 
engaging in expeditions against Mexico after the «: 
clusion of the war of 1815-1848, and now means pers: '- 
engaging in unauthorised warfare. 

(4 RARA AVIS. ; 

This expression was thus defined by the prize-win: 
J. Murray, Southcote, Somerset Road, Tunbridge VW: 

A Latin phrase signifying ‘a rare bird,” hence » 
prodigy, @ person or thing of uncommon occurten 

urenal, the Roman satirist, speaks of a noble charac’! 
as being ‘‘a rare bird on the earth, something like » 
black swan,” Australia with its blacl: swans b-'- 
unknown in his time. 
(5) WATERS OF LETHE. 7 

For the explanation which follows the prize of 1s. ed. 
has bren awarded to E. J. Davies, 17, Downes Be! 
Enfield. ' ; 

In Greck mythology, Lethe was one of the rivers ¢! 
Hales whose property was to produce forgetfulness © 
the past in those who drank its waters. “ Lethe 
means death or oblivion, appearing in such word: ** 
Iethal chamber, and with lesser force in Ictharz) — 
drowsiness, 


(6) UKASE. a 

The best explanatian of this term was submitted bo 
H. H. Clements, 57, Albany Street, Leith, and was th 
worded : bs i 

Ukase is the Rustian word “ukazu "—an imper'+ 
edict. It is adecree proceeding from the Tsar direst 
or from the Senate acting for him, and has all ne 
force of a law. Generally speaking, it is the dicts 
of any autocratic master. 


Mark postcards ‘‘Game.” (See page 898.) 


ees ENDING 
Oct. 5, 1912. 


—_— 


in the 


City 


(Mr. E. T. Tangdon 
has reccnily retired from 
twenty-five years’ scrrice 
as a constable in the City 
of London Police Force. During that pericd he 
canic into active contact with many of the crinics 
and criminals of London.) 


CAPTURING THE COINERS. 

Oxi; autumn, some years ago, London became 
full of spurious coins. Several of us of the City 
Police, | among others, were told off to try to 
or the source of these base gold and silver 
It was a hardish task, but before long I got on 
ty the track of @ man _and woman whom [ had 
eye ease to suspect. Pedro was the name of these 
peapls, and they traded, ostensibly as cork 
inaporters, as Galletti, Pedro, Duomo, & Co., at an 
vilice in the city. ; ; 

Frequently late at night I noticed a faint glimmer 
«f light half hidden by some old sacking which 
dhaped the basement windows. Inquiries as to 
whether everything was ‘‘all right”? brought an 
invariable answer: “ Yes, officer ; we are working 
Inte on special orders.” 

In face of this there was nothing to do but to 
wait aad watch. Having had my suspicions of the 
Jelro, strengthened, I determined to wait and 
watch, From nine one morning till well on in the 
afcnoan I hung about without being rewarded. 


Behaved Like Princes. 
‘at last something “happened.” Elegantly 
) and riding in a victoria drawn by two 
svleudil horses the man and woman arrived at 
Usofies. ‘They spent some time inside, and then 
st off West End-wards. I got into a cab and 
flowed. 

hey visited a number of fashionable shops, 
ail then went on to a famous hotel for an early 
camer, Lf waited for them. 

AMter dinner they took a stroll. They went to 
Iaiel buffets, chocolate shops, and tobacconists’. 
\vithout losing sight of the couple or making 
vivself conspicuous, I managed to collect several 
of the coins they tendered at these places. ‘They 
were mostly half sovereigns and half crowns, all 
© ily reeognisable to anyone on the look-out for 
{}emas spurious by a slight flaw in the word Re zina. 

Having thus got the couple in the hollow of my 
lind, 1 did not hurry to arrest them. There 
wis others and the mint in the ease, you sce, 
aut had T acted hastily it would have given these 
ts “the wire,” and been only half a coup. 

No, I just let the Pedros ‘slide ” that evening, 
rt orving my forees for the next time there should 
he et tell-tale glimmer of light from the basement 
Window, 

Dangling at the End of a Rope. 

But on the following evening it was from the 
frith floor (which I had ascertained was also 
rented by the “ company ’) that my two mates and 
1 aw the light coming. 
Well, something had to be done, and so we just 

voted” an adjoining builder’s yard, borrowed 
2 rope, a board, and a couple of ladders, and 
rt out for the roof, climbing up at the back of the 

"ing, away from the window through which we 
finch wanted to look, without previously raising 
an alarm. 
| ‘he window was five feet below the coping. 
. this did not daunt us. I got one of my mates -- 
dane we called him because he had been in 
ot ee take a couple of hitches and a 
ee hot with the rope round my shoulders, to 
ane ne a of the chimney, and to sling me 

overboard °? 4 
Pn so I dangled in mid-air at midnight, well 
Lelow. hundred feet above the silent city strect 
bint eer lad rewarded for my trouble. One of the 
ilbsrwsy, and sees ts ductive wal Voll 

A man angle so that I cou 
Pevp betweon it, I cay al I wanted to see. 
" and Mrs. Pedro were in the room. 


bt 


From a 


I want a sentence the words of which begin alternately with 


25 Years 
fpolice 
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hags which the woman was opening. 
From one kag she shook sovercigns, 
from another half soverciyzas, from a 
third half-ccowns, froma fourth shillings, 
They were evidently engaged in ex- 
amining freshly minted — counterfeit 
coins. 

I signalled to my mates and was 
hauled back to the roof. Quickly 
teld them what I had seen, and then 
we all hurried down to carth again. 

While “Charley” dashed off to the police- 
station to get extra assistance, “Sailor” and I 
started to break in the door. By the time we had 
done so --by means of a borrowed skort scatfold pole 
~-rcinforcements were at hand and in we rushed. 

Some made for the basement, where Galletti and 
Duomo were discovered hiding, and some dashed 
upstairs to capture the Pedros. 

The basement was a veritable mint. There were 
spurious coins, intricate pieces of machinery, dics, 
moulds, crucibles, and plaster of paris there in 
plenty, as well as some bales of cork-—to justify 
the “ firm’s” title, I suppose. 

But if the sale of cork was not the real business 
carried on by these people, it played a very 
important part in their operations. While we were 
searching the premises “* Sailor’ came across some 
very peculiar corks and bungs. 


Found Coins in Corks. 

They were neatly cut cross-ways in halves, the 
inside being cored to within half an inch of the 
ends. We opened soine of them, and found various 
coins inside ; and later on, in evidence, it came out 
that the counterfeit gold was sent to the Continent 
in them, addressed to either Galictti or Duomo, 
who could easily get rid of what appeared to be 
genuine British gold currency, for which there is, of 
course, always a ready world-wide exchange, 

Pedro got fifteen years, and Galletti and Duomo 
ten years each, but Mrs. Pedro, who turned Queen’s 

vidence, got off with a week, which, in the cireum- 
stances, meant immediate liberation for her. 


FRESH AIR PUND FIGURBS. 

Tne following subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fuad 
have been roeeived within the last few days: 
Amounts previously acknowle.lged, £4,591 15s. 6a. 

J. 11, Carmichael, £1 1*s.; Money Order, 


A friend, 13 eral 
F. G. W,, 9d. Tho Blackband-band 
W. Bion, Si 4, 18,; Friend, 


; Matnieuloticn 
: Anon., 25.; 
ib ; Uastleber 
H. J. Bradley Dic 


Mrs, E. M. Stephenson 
sympathiser, 33.; P. Br 
193.; D. R..C. and J. 
lover of children, Yd.; 
Slater, 59.; ¢ 


Lie ae » U. 
9a, 6d.; My mite, d.; Lowe Barnweil!, 9d.; Anon, 1s 
. cn doe, Is 6d.; C, E. H., Qd.: Holiday maker, 102.; 
A. LY, 33a.; W. W. 
Merri:, 1s. dd.; G. Brown, 1s.; Dr. R. Leech, £1 1s.; 
W. H. Il. 4s.; Anen., 3s. 5d.; E. F » A. 23, Gd.3 
Darham, 103.; Anon., 23, 3.2 F on, 2°. 6d.; Anon., 


. Lans . Od; 

9d.; 50%, 6d, B.C. P., £1 58.; A 
per, 38. ¥d.; W.S., Ambkcside, 

13. 6Gd.: Miss Wallace, 63. 6d.; 


93, 4d.; X. Y. Z., 
Taylor, 1s. Gd.: Sere 
4a.; T. B. C., Chedz 
Anon,, Od. Boas 

Cottecrrp: Frienc 
£10; J. Simpson, £3 7 
J. A. H. Scutt, £1 
Prince (Last Com.), 4 
Chatham Dockyard, 11 


in Singapore, per Mro. J. White, 
Mis3 A. M. Almond, £1 73.3 
Canteen of H.M.S. Black 
Engineering Drawing Staff, 
: GG. S. Morton, 16s.; Mrs. 
Vernon, 6s. €1.; G. TBs’), 4s.; Readers of Tre 
Curistiss, per Mezsre. Morgan, Scett, Ltd., 17s. 6d.; 
Loveday Thomson, 33. 4d 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £4,558 98. 8d. 


BE ASSURED 


that 


TO INSURE 


with the 
ACCIDENT & 


OCG EA nM GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 


Safeguarded Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensation 


TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


cupboard the man was drawing canvas | 


P and W. One for extinule is: 


NASAL CATARRH 


(Cold in the Head) 


AND DEAFNESS. 


THEIR RATIONAL NATURAL TREATMENT 


By a World-Famous Man who Cured Himself of 
Catarrh 30 Years Ago to Stay Cured Ever Since. 


Avecold in the hes l and acute nazal eatarrh are 
syHonymons terms; they both imply a catarrhal infeetion 
of the nove and throat whick may vary in severity from a 
mild stuttiness to @ serious infliction, It is the only too 
common experience of many sufferers from Chronie 
Catarrh and such conseqnent troubles as Coughs, Colds, 
Deafness, Inflnenza, Bronchitis, Asthma, Wheezing, 
Difficult Bresthing, and other Respiratory troubles, that 
these troubies were invariably precedel by what was 
designated an ordinary ' head ooh 

But a head cold is only a symptom—or, 
complication of symptoms—Nature’s warning that the 
sufferer is a victim of a distressing, though common, 
complaint, and that Deafness and other more serious 
troubles will develop unloss treatment be started at once. 
The rational natural treatment of Catarrh, Deafness, and 
all the above-mentioned breathing troubles is found in 
Hyomee, the Australian dry air Inhalant, which cares by 
just breathing it. 

(NOTE.—Mr. R. T. 
Booth is the world-famous 
temperance orator who some 
years ago, in co-operation 
with such friends and_co- 
workers as the late Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, the late Rev. 
Newman Hall, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, &c., led the 
Blue Ribbon Movement, 
which ultimately brought a 
million to temperance. This 
glorious work was cut 
short by acute catarrh 
and threatened consumption, 
whch sent him, by the order 
of the late Sir Andrew Clark, 
helih-sceking to Australia. : 
There he made his great discovery of Hyomee, which 
has since cured multitudes of similar sufferers. Hyomee 
is an inhalant which, bei:1z a powerful germicide, cures 
by just breathing it.] 

Mr. Voth 
‘Von't be iisled by the specious advertisements of 
nese who will apparently say anything and make any 
chung (however wildly absurd) to sell their nostrums. 
Rocecoh ye. noeovgh misture, no lozenge, no drops, indeed, 
nomedicine Gaken tate (he stomach ever did, or will, enre or 
even relieve wacad or throat eatarrh, infinenza, brouchitis, 
or bin ble, Linspliectly believe in: my renedy, and 
thet iswhe Damso insistent, in asking you to try it. 1] 
wonll » oattech my name to anything untess I firmly 
beligved it would aeemrplish all that Poche for it. So 
great ismy faith in Hyoiee, moreover, that. LE gnarantee 
to refer: your money if it does not benctit you. (See 
R. T. BOOTIL.” 
© sth Hyomoe Treatment for troubles 
of the FE Nose, Throat. and Lungs is seen from the testi- 
irony daily being reecived from thousands of gratefal users, 
Sufferers tram) Deafness are tinding in’ Hyomee a 
power, both for praventiaa and eure, hitherto unknown. 

Tho pocket outfit for giving the Hyomee treatment 
contains an inher with sepply of antise;'.c ganze, a 
bottleo® the inhalant‘! iPyones,’ and direct ous how tous? 
it for Nasal and Throat Catarih, Deafness, Head Noises, 
He2d Cold, as well cs for such other trouble: 2s Coughs, 
Colds, Influenza, Bronchitis, Asthma, Wheezing, 
Difficult Breathing, Tonsillitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Laryngit:s, Consumption, Hay Fever, Throst froubles, 


rather a 


EY oh “ent 


R. T. BOOTH, 


writes 


the complete J 


reaeh of all. 


Soadvized to lose no time, but post at once 
stamps, for a 


suf 


reaper n Tio, 


\ with P.O. or ' : 
ilyouce Pocket Outfit. seeing that delay in starting to 
ure sich troubles is dangerous, 


CUT OUT AND POST THIS 


To che RT. BOOTH CO., 
I!iiE HYOMEE INSTITUTE, 
uls Museum Station. Buildings, 

133-136 High Holborn, Lowion, WC. 

Lenlose herewith 2s. 6d, (to be refunded im full if 1 

write you that the Hyomee Treatment has done me no 

good): for which you will please send me a complete 

Hyomve Pocket Outfit, together with full directions for 

the application of the Hyomee Treatment (Foreign 
Orders Is, extra). 


NAME, ..... ssoee 


(Write very pia ney, that 


ADDRESS, 


stepeewereseereeseeereseeercsseneneres 


nen ‘Rev. , Mrs.,or Miss.) 


seeeeneeeeeee 


>. - You are invited to write a 
rivane us full particulars of your 
eavour to send you a letter of 
‘ec of how you may get rid of 
THE RB, T. BOOTH CO. 


le, and we wali 
‘bivlviee and guid 


se eeececcerresees 


‘ of numbers of tall, gaunt trees on cach 
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ENGLAND riersus | 
Germany —- that 
was what the 
football match 
arranged between 
a team selected 
from the ships of 
the English Home Fleet and the eleven of the German 
Dreadnought, Kénig, had resolved itself into. 

Tho Kinig was the crack German “ football ship ” ; 
of late years Germans have mace vast strides as foot- 
ballers, and the Kénig counted at least seven of her 
country’s finest players among her crew and officers— 
and tho fact of her being at Portsmouth on a short 
friendly visit had provided an opportunity for the 
match. 

That the English side was ablo to draw upon & 
number of ships for its players was no real advantage 
to it, and no real-handicap to the Germans. The 
latter had an unmistakable pull in that they were 
accustomed to play together, and were consequently 
familiar with each other's methods, whereas the 
British team was more or less a scratch onc—an 
eleven composed of strangers to one another. 

The great daily newspapers had Lipered seized upon 
the match and boomed it bigger a: bigger as the day 
for its decision drew near. ‘They printed long accounts 
of how the teams were training and ee 
published ‘*‘ Who’s who ” of the players, and gencrally 
worked up public oxcitement to fever heat. 

It was to be the game of the year; not even tho 
annual English Cup Final at the Crystal Palaco had 
ever aroused so great a general interest as this England 
e. Germany match did. 

On each side of the North Sca hundreds of thousands 
of people awaited the contest and its result with almost 
the same ficrce anxiety that they would have awaited 
the result of a battle. On one side Press and public 
cried, “‘ Gcrmany must win” ; on the other, “ England 
must win.” Which would prove the victor was, accord- 
ing to the experts, a matter which no one could fore- 
tell ; the sides seemed to be splendidly matched. 

Partly because he was the senior officer among the 
Englishmen, and partly because he was the finest and 
most experienced Association footballer in the British 
Navy, Licutenant perins had been chosen to captain 
the home team. A goalkceper of almost international 
form at his best and a man of striking personality, 
Daring had been acclaimed as the one player to Icad the 
English eleven. 

¢ was on leave at the time, but so enthusiastic was 
he on the match that he had immediately 
left the friends with whom be had been 
staying in London and taken up his 
quarters in Southsea. He felt that he 
must be with his men in their training. 

Living alone in a quict little hotel, it 
was Daring’s habit to go for a brisk, 
longish walk every night after dinner and 
before turning in. There is nothing like 
a good walk before bed to keep you fit 
and make you sleep. Most footballers 
know that. 

On the Friday night Vefore the match 
Daring, wearing a couple of sweaters 
underneath the loose jackct of the old 
flannel suit he had on, sct out as usual. 
He had no definite objective in view; he 
just meant to tramp ‘‘ somewhere ”—two 
or three miles out and home before going 
to bed. 

It was a fine night, with a suggestion 
of frost in the air, but there was scarcely 
any moon visible, and, away from the 
street lamps. it was difficult to see fer in 
any dircction. 

Walking sharply, Daring soon got to 
the outskirts of the town, where houses 
became, cvery step almost, fewer and 
farther between. Before long he was 
tramping steadily along a country road, 
rendered darker than ever by the presence 
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side of it. 

Thinking chiefly of the following day’s 
great game, he swung along, and then 
suddenly, and without the slightest warn- 
ing, he encountered something—a rope 
or a thin wire—stretched tightly across 
the road, half shin high. 

Headlong, he fell’ flat, his forehead 
coming into violent contact with the hard 
road. He was just conscious that two 
—or perhaps three—men rushed out upon 
bim, pulled his wrists behind him, and 


—“Pcople Who Provide Witticisms Persevering'y Write Postcards Weekly.’* Not more than ten words. (a 


Frequenters of t’ictuie Palaces all know Lieutenant Daring. 
cimematograph heroes. By speci 


Daring fell headlong, his 


TAe New 
Adventures °f 
Lieut: 


A GAME WITH THE ENEMY. 


Maring 


snapped a pair of handcuffs on them, and blindfolded 
him with what felt like a silk muffler. 

Dazcd and shaken by his fall, he heard one or two 
sharp words spoken in German, and then he felt 
himself picked up, carried a short distance, and placed 
in what he knew was a biggish motor car. 


* s * * 


Too shaken to struggle or attempt to get free, 
Daring simply lay back in the car as it was driven 
swiftly away—in what direction he could not decide 
because of the mystifying bandage over his eyes—and 
og for any cluc that his captors might incautiously 
let_ drop. 

But, like himsclf, they were silent, and when, after 
about a quarter of an hour’s drivo, the car pulled up, 
and the young Englishman wage led out of it and into 
a house, not a word had been spoken on either side. 

Two men, one on each side of him, piloted Daring 
up several flightd of well-carpcted stairs, a third man 
following immediately behind them. At the top of the 
fifth flight the party halted. A door was opened, there 
was the click of an clectric-light being switched on, 
and then Daring was pushed gently but firmly into the 
room. 

As soon as he was inside some one gripped his wrists 
from behind, unfastened the handcuffs, and, drawi 
quickly back, slammed the door on him, locking an 
bolting it. Without a word the three men began to 
go downstairs, and Daring knew that he was alone. 

He pulled the scarf away from his eyes and looked 
about him. He was in a luxuriously furnished bed- 
room, fitted. with clectric-light and with a bright, 
cheerful fire burning in the grate. On a small table 
were a decanter of whisky, a syphon of soda-water, a 
bottle of wine, glasses, some sandwiches and biscuits, 
and a box of cigarettes. 

Daring could not help smiling to himself; his sclf- 
appointed hosts plore meant him to be comfortable 
at any ratc. He walked towards the fireplace ; above 
it, on thc mantelshelf, was a letter addressed to himself. 

He toro the typed envelope open and pulled out the 
single shect of thin, typewritten paper. 


“ Sir,” he read—‘ First of all let us apologise. 
Believe us, we should not have taken the extreme 
—and, wo fear, unpleasant—course which we have 
had we seen any other way of achieving our end. 
Chiefly you must blame your prowess as a foot- 
balier for what has taken place. Germany must 
win to-morrow, we feel, and in your absence she 
probably will win. Perhaps you say we are 


the hard roud, 


He is probably the most popular of all 
al arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures. 


forehead coming into violent contact with 
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unsportsmanlike ?_ Well, we do not look ty: :, 
match as sport; it is war—a fight betwo, 
nation and ours—and, as your proveil, - 
everything is fair in war. You will be rele. 5), 
four o'clock to-morrow (Saturday) afi. : 
You will be kept a prisoner until then ; i: i. ,, 
impossible for you to escape, as you will dui 
discover for yourself—but beyond this, ©. 
template no further annoyance to you. An: ; 
in reason, that you desire for vour coimfary 
be had if you will make your wishes Li. , | 
means of the speaking-tube which vou will si, 
the corner by your bed. We beg to tei! 
expressions of our highest esteem and 1 ;.1 
we must, of course, reinain anonymou-. 


Daring read the lettcr through twice, and ij.) , + 
it in his pocket and examined his quaric. 
thoroughly. 

At first sight the intimation that ho coli. - 
possibly escape seemed well founded. The dv. : 
a stout one, and it was locked and bolted on hin... .| 
tho window was fitted with bars outside, rend: 
impossible cither to get out or put one’s head cs | 
look down or to the side. Where he was Dai. | i 
no real idea ; the only sort of guide to his po-i:., 
in the fact that by looking straight out of the ws), 
he could sce, in the distance, what must be, ji!. . 
from the lights, Portsmouth Harbour. 

Daring yawncd, poured himsclf out a mild +), 
and soda, and then began to take his boots «. 
head ached, and he felt sleepy. 

“Well, I might as well go to bed here asian. 5 
else,” hc muttered to himself. ‘‘ You can't }' a 
ball without a proper night’s rest.” 

And so, full of that optimism which alwa;: 
terised him in even the most desperate ani! s. 
hopeless situations, he turned in and fell a~)-. 


s s 2 % 


The autumn sun was shining brightly when |: 

It was seven o’clock, and, despite his advent: 
the night before, he felt porfectly fit and wo. 
also felt very hungry and ready for a good In 

He tumbled out of bed and went to the vin! 
there, right enough, perhaps three miles | 
was Portsmouth Harbour bathed in sunshin.. 
could even make out the position of his own ~' 
well as that of the German vessel, tho Kinig. 

He turned from the window and surveyed |i: - 
critically in the looking-glass. As he did so a! 
thought flashed into his quick brain. With | 
means of escape was before him ! . 

Daring performed a quictly gleeful pas seu in 
of the looking-glass, and then he went to the sp: 
tube and blew down it. 

“Yes ?? answered a man’s voice at the other. 
“Can I have some breakfast—in about | 
minutes ?”’ said Daring. ee 
“Certainly,” replied the voice. “We will 
it up to you. Don’t try to rush the door wi: 
opened, however ; there will be three of us ov'-.) - 
two with loaded revolvers.” . ; 

“Why don’t you boing up tic 
four big guns and some bombs ? 
Daring sarcastically, as he turn 
from the tube and started tol. 4 
toilet. 

Twenty minutes later he was « 
and his breakfast was brought hin. 
door was opencd cautiously, a © 
thrust into the room, and then t) 
was closcd again and locked ani! 
Daring laughed outright 2s the nu 
was performed, but realising hos 
and hopeless such a procecdi:: 
be, he made no effort to get ou" 
prison. 

It was a good breakfast ail 
it leisurely. There was no lM 
hurry to put his plan for escapin 
operation ; half past eight would bes 
enough to begin it. ; 

At that hour he started to work. 
ing up the shaving glass wii) 
captors had kindly provided le \' 
the window and got the sun full 1" 
Then he trained it on to I< 
deci it first this way and ther 

For fully ten minutes he used! 
tewpore heliograph without ais” '- 
any attention. Then he suddenly s "4 
particularly bright flash on to his 

For a minute there was no! 
and he tried again. This time t} 
an answering flash: “Who ave * 
what do you want ?” asks the Cu: 
helio h. , 

In short sun-messages Daring [ 
Connavght what had happened to" 
“T can’t tell you where I am, Iu 
nalled, “‘ because I don’t know " 
Can you spot the house?” | shed 

“We'll find it somchow. °° i 
cheering reply in flashes. “if \ ‘ 
scarch the whole town.” _ 

(Continued at foot of next eave 
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£EK ENDING 
~ 5, 1912. 


Where Jews set Justice 


Mr. P. i Peeps into the Strangest 


— w Court in London. 
WinrrcHaren is fast becoming a forcign town. 
pr-sian, Polish, and German names are over nearl 
ny tue shops, and the people in the streets tal 
a ly every language in Europe except English. 
It is the Ghetto, where the Jewish immigrants 


' ve the “ greener ” arrives, with no capital but 
siundant faith that the streets of London are 
aed with gold, he makes his way to Whitechapel. 
fo finds a lodging for his wife and children—who 
are usually numerous—in some tiny room, gots 
york in a sweating den, and 8 ily quarrels with 
his neighbours. Generally it is over some point of 
Jevish practice that is not within the scope of 
tho police court or the county court, and so a 
gpecial court must be provided for him. 


The Public Not Admitted. 


To find this Court we must make our way to a 
Tilo turning off Aldgate, close to the Great 
svnagoguo in Duke’s Place. It is known as the 
Jith Din, or House of Judgment. 

There is no admission for the public, and the 
) porter is never allowed to enter. All tho sittings 
;- held in camera, for the cases are apt to be of 
y ery confidential nature. I only got in through 
social favour of one of the judges. 

“he Court is a room of moderate size, with a 
rad bench ay wee side. In the centre is the 
«sof the Chief Rabbi, and on either side are the 
«a's of the Dayanim, or assistant judges. One of 
(e309 is the Haham or pe ee Rabbi of another 
Union of Synagogues. Another is an expert in 
Endish law, and a third is the Chief of the Shoche- 
tix, or licensed butchers who kill the meat in 
t'» peculiar fashion required by the Law of 
Moses, 

The first ease was one that struck a Gentile as 
very absurd. An old woman wearing a wig came 
j- with the carease of a fowl of considerable anti- 
tity. In excited tones she rattled out a long 
siory in Yiddish. 

One of the judges explained it to me afterwards. 
I appeared that she had bought the fowl for the 
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LIEUT,. DARING.—(Continued from page 388.) 


Daring put down tho mirror with a comfortable 
{ ‘ins inside him, quietly jammed the stoutest chair 
1 coull lay hands on against the door handle as a 
} cautionary measure, and then settled down to 
Neues 

Jt was about ten o’clock when he first heard distinct 
‘nds of a commotion in tho house. Suddenly 
‘exe was the noise of several people running about 
qiivkly and shouting excitedly to each other. 

\ pistol shot rang out, moro shouts followed, and 
then several men seemed to be hurrying towards the 
hom in which Daring was. 

“omeone knocked on his door. 

“Who's there 2’? demanded Daring. 

“ims, sir—by Licutenant Morres’ orders, sir,” 
ft. a very familiar voice, 

* * * * s * 

Daring ts changing for the great game when 
“Menant the Honourable Billy Morres sought him 

in the dressing-room, 

ra We've turned those three devils over to their 
em umander to deal with; I don’t think they'll try 
hee more of their gamcs for o bit,” hoe laughed. 

x bene sorry for the bright young sportsman 

ine greeted us with a gun when we burst in on them. 

With ae if I had seen how the men were treating 

about { hould have had to interfere ; but I was looking 

mile to sce where they’d stowed you away.” He 
hed, 

i Jia you.found out how they got ahold of the 
he yet?” asked Daring, pulling on his sweater. 
he Honourable Billy nodded. “‘ Yes; it is to be 

ihey eee and they spoofed the house agent that 

ee to take it, and bribed and terrorised the 
mites Hi there to let them use it on Friday night 
einer a Well, good luck, old son ; keep ‘em out—— 

: Richt I've got half-a-crown on that we win.” 
hor ht, YOu are,” smiled Daring. “ Now then, 
: Molt Pe are you all ready ?” 
sie he pilcute later the British team, clad in blue 
ana aute on shorts, ran down the pavilion steps 

Thinderog, field, Lieutenant Daring at their head. 
crowd berslae (ape from the enormous, excited 
came oe : em, and from all ports of the ground 
testimony to the Daring! Goo 


‘rity and to his in ity i i 
cm ito genuity in having come successfully 


Blonde} ardly plot against him, which had 


1 old Daring !”"— 
English captain’s immense popu- | 
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festivities at the cireum- 
cision of her grandson, and 
had founda pin in its gizzard 
when preparing it for cook- 
ing. ba . serious question 
arose. It the pin had caused 
rai ploy a ep fowl it would he unclean and 
eta acs eaten b¥ a pious Jew. What was 
The Judges gravely examined the fowl, though I 
noticed a twinkle in their eyes, Then they pointed 
out that the fowl! had cvidently had its throat cut, 
and so had been properly Killed. The woman 
might eat the ancient bird with a good conscience. 
ne of the judges told me afterwards that one 
re noe saporea objects of the Court was to 
bitrators prevent le going to law 
about trifles. As the our teal ae rather 
quarrelsome, this is no doubt a very useful work. 
The next case was a very queer one, and showed 
the wisdom of holding the sittings of the Court in 
camera. Moses Isaacstein had quarrelled with his 
bo eel uality a the fried fish for the Sabbath 
, and in his ra i : “I giv 
care ge had exclaimed: ‘I give you 
Now this is the most awful thing a Jew can say 
to his wife, for it pronounces sentence of divorce. 
In the olden days in Palestine, a man had only to 
say these words and the marriage tie was imme- 
diately dissolved. 


Had He Divorced His Wife? 


_ Very strict Jews—especially those newly arrived 
in this country from Poland—still believe that a 
husband can divorce his wife in this simple 
fashion. 

Isaacstein was now sorry he had lost his temper, 
and was in a great state of mind to know whether 
he and Mrs. Isaacstein were still man and wife! 
The judges explained that every right-minded Jew 
observed the laws of the country in which he was 
living, and that by the law of England a marriage 
could not be dissolved in this easy way. 

Next came a series of applications for licenses as 
Shochetim, or licensed slaughterers of meat. ‘Then 
the presence of the Chief of the Shochetim on the 
bench was explained. He questioned each applicant 
as to his qualifications and testimonials. Some of 
the applicants got their licenses, and others were 
put back for further inquiry. 


PEFR ORO 8 eee 


The Germans followed the Englixhmen, and then 
the contest began. 

At half time there was no score. Much of the 
football shown bad been thrilling to a degree, but, on 
the whole, the Germans had had the better of the 

lay. They understood cach other admirably, and 
it was only Daring’s brilliant goalkeeping that had 
saved his side. Vhrice he made positively dazzling 
saves when a goal looked morally certain against 


m. 

The Englishmen played infinitely better after the 
cross-over, and soon a fine forward movenrent ended 
in the centre forward crashing the ball past the German 
goalkeeper. 

From then until the end it was a titanic strnggle. 
With both sides going all out the pace was terrific, 
and the ball was swung from end to end with breathless 
vigour and zest, and first one goal and then the other 
being threatened. 

But neither side could score again, an’ the referee 
was fidgetting with his watch and getting ready to 
blow the final blast on his whistle, when the des- 
perate Germans attacked in a scemingty over helming 
rush. 

Like one man their five forwards bore down on 
the English goal, brushing the half backs aside. amet 
hustling the backs to within twelve yards of the pests. 

(letting the ball elear, the inside right took tui short 
strides and shot like lichtning away from Paring. 
But the goalkeeper was on his tacs and ic followed 
the ball’s flight with unerring sizht. 

Flinging himself across his goal he fell on the shot 
and stopped it dead, just before it cra-sed the line. 
Prostrate he hugged the ball to his body and at. 
tempted to rise. Before he could properiv do so three 
of the German forwards were on him, “Pies charged 
him down acain and frantiaily tied to hick the ball 
out of his erasp into the net. 

One hick landed on Daring’s forearm, another 
novilonsly near his “wind.” Pet clutching the ball he 

itcrally wriggled along the ground, and with a creat 
effort and amid the détiviers cheers from thousands 
of throats, he threw it behind, 

A second later, long before the estner kick coukl be 
taken, the referee called time, and England had won 
ya goal to nothing. i . 
“eas usnal, we ‘muddled through” somenuw, 
langhed Daring when he get back to the dressing: 

roon. 
(Anoiicr of Daring *s adventures next week) 
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“BARKS” and “WHOuPS.” | 


Party Specially Promoted for Children with 
Bad Coughs. 


HAVE you ever attended a cough-party? What 
appears to have been a highly successful cough- 
gathering is reported from Chicayo, where a 
child with a very bad cough was alowed to 
entertain young friends suffering in « similar 
way. 

_ Parents in this country whose children are 

similarly afflicted always fly to Peps ani keep the 
ailing ones as isolated as possible. Coughs have 
a nasty bubit, if not checked by Peps, vf develop. 
ing into serious chest and lung troubles with a 
consequent weakening of all the breathing 
organs. Thereis no wiser or sounder policy than 
that of keeping Peps ulways bandy to nip in the 
bud the first sign of 2 cough or cold. 
_ When the air we breathe is so often damp and 
impure, is it to be wondered at that coughs, colds, 
and lung and throat complaints generally should 
beso common? The greut danger of chest ail- 
ments lies in the secret, insidious way in which 
they take hold of us. 


A Silent Enemy. 


You can have aceld in your system for days 
without being conscious of anything more than 
a@ mere “ out-of-sorts”’ feeling which is very apt 
to go unnoticed until the cold comes out in iti 
nose, the head, the throat, or the lunys. 

A cough that beyius with a little bit of peffing 
may subsequently be marked by wu madc-up 
throat, hindere:t breathing, a sharp pain in the 
chest, and then by repented and violent efforts 
of Natnre to throw off the phlegm or other ob- 
struction that bas accumuated in some out-of- 
the-way corner of the brea:bing organs. 

Liquid cough mixtures utterly fail to expel the 
trouble, because, being in liquid form, tiey are 
swallowed straight into the stomach, At best, 
they can only drug the system with the help of 
the opinm or laudanum they contain, and the 
second state is worse than the first. 


A Difficult Problem Solved. 


For years there has been a great need for some 
remedy which would go direct to the source of 
the trouble; and in the discovery and success of 
Peps breatheable tablets this problem has at last 
been solved. 

Wheu a Peps tablet is taken from its preserv- 
ing silver wrapper and allowed to dissolve on the 
tongue, certuin valuable fumes, suggestive of 
the pine forests of the Swiss Alps are hherated, 
and these fumes are carried with the bresth from 
the mouth and nostrils to the furthermest part of 
the brenthing organs. 

A germicide and antiseptic of the highest value 
in colds, coughs, bronchitis, sore throat, tightness 
of the chest, etc., is thus brought into direct 
contaet with the diseased surfaces of the throat 
und lungs. and the pleasant, comforting sensa- 
tion aroused without is evidence of the hidden 
work of healing begin witiin. Peps strengthen 
the uctual tissues of the lungs and windpipe 
which have been injured by incessant couzhing. 

A Dangerous List. 

Peps are the litest and most original family 
wedicine for coughs, colds, chills, influcnz., lung 
weakness, bronchitis, difficult and heavy breath- 
ing. wheezing pains and tightness of the chest, 
asthma. that hacking cough, cold in the head, 
croup, children’s colds, whooping-cough, sore or 
relaxed thront, buskiness and loss of voice. They 
are invaluable to clergymen, teachers, lawyers, 
sinvers and public speakers. . 

Peps have the additional advantage of being 
guaranteed free from opin, chlorodync, morphis, 
and all narcotics found in liyuid cough mixtures 
and cheap lozenges. Remember that as the 
disease is breathed down the throat and into 
the chest, so the remedy must be breathed in 
also; and Peps are the only breathcable medicine. 
Peps give wide and far-reaching benefit, and 
attack lung, throat, and chest disease in quite a 
different manner to ordinary medicine. You can 
get a box from your chemist for one-and-three- 
halipenes or two-and-rine, but the Peps Co.. 
Cariton Hill, Leeds, will willingly send a Free 
Trial Suinple of these wonderful new Lreatheable 
tablet. uw: all who enzlo-e Id. stamp (to cover 
retrrn postage’ ad mention Pearsav's Weealy, 
Ovtober fifth iss 


» become known, | 


Mark postcards “editerurte.” Sve page 898.) 


—For the best sentences I will give fire Briar Pipes. 
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CLOSING DATE, OCTOBER fitth. 


£250 A WEEK 


OFFERED IN 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of clubs taking part in matches to be played on 
Saturday, October 12th. : 
You kave first of all to make yourself acquainted .with the records and cap: bilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will win. Then draw a line in iak through the name of the clab which you 
believ: will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw. then leave in names of both teams. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. Wt pes NO ENTRY FEE. 


The clubs whose names we give are all in the English or 
Southern League, and to guide you in prepurivg your 
forecasts you would be well advised to ra a record of 

C) 


their matches before you. 


The names of the players ix 


these teanrs can also be ascortuined, if you don’t a'ready 


kno 
1 


in tootball that the namos and doings of 


w them, 
hore are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
nearly every 


prominent player are known to them, and the matches in 
which they are en caged are of as much interest to them as 


the news in a duily paper is to the ordinary reader. 
. These enthusiasta i 
exercising their skill in 


the 
the 


aire no assistance from us in 
oosing which they think will be 
victorious teams; but to others, not conversant with 


clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that | 


a handbook giving details of last season’s play will ke very 


helpful. 


The competitor who will guin is not the reader 


who guesses haphuzard, but the one who bases his forecast 

on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engnged. 
It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to 

exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


1, 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
gment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
free 4d. from the 
treet, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, pro- 
spects of each club for the coming winter, and 
results of corres nding League matches played 
last season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 


MUST COMPLY. 


The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must cros-ed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 
Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the 
comet tor inink, Names and addresses muy not be 
fag ait or printed. 
ich competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right toa prize. 
When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C Mark your envelope * Football No. 6” in 
tho top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, October 21th. 
Only one coupon may be sent by each render. 
The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
~ be divided. 1m the event of two or more matches not 
being piayed. the £250 will not be awarded. 
Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form eontaining the 
greato-t number of oorrect results. In the event cf a 
tie this sum wil be divided. 
The Editor uf PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 


“ DUPLEX" CO 


Readers were invited to submit “duplex” sentences, 
each sentence consisting of the eame letters and in the 


samo order, hut differently divided into words. 


The 


five shillings prize for_the best sentence thus formed 


was won 
Marton, Blackpcol. 


this question were 
winners, to each 


Ly Mrs. Broughton, 3 Jackson Avenue, 
. “THUNDER” CONTEST. 

Why cid the thunder-atorm?'’ The best replies to 

contributed by the following five 


of whom a briar pipe has been sent: 
Malmmesbur » Wilts; 


J. Edwards, Ingleburn Lodge 
G. Mutch, 1 Albert Place, Aberdeen; V. R. Peppcrell, 
90 Brown St., Salisbury; W. Powley, Londen St., 


Swaffham, Norfolk; Miss IF. Villars, 91 Brooke Rd., 
Stoke Newington. 


“ CHOICE" CONTEST. 


The prizes of five eealing-wax reta were offered for 


the 


best sentences made up of any three complete lines, 


and with the words in the original order, sclected from 


P,W. dated September 17th. 
wipnes 


Mare; } 


The following ure the 


Rateman, 35 Severn Avenue, Weston-super- 
Chalmers, Sunnybrac, Dumbeck, G!asgow; 


Now, ladies! Why is our new serial story like a weli-coohed dinner? (See pusge 376.) 


12. 


no responsibility in regard to the loss or non delivery 
of any attempt seeeioes ane prow of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of reost 

The Editor of PEARSON’ WEEKLY does 
not assume any responsibility for any alterations that 
may be made in the fixtures givenin the entry form 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
The publish Ss fac = Roel, eed competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. : 

No coupon bearing an adneegs in Scotland will be 
eligible for thie competition. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


RESULT 


Pearson’s Feotball Contest 


No. 6. 


Matches te be played on Saturday, Oct. 12th. 
Cross out ea consider will be the losing club. For 


a draw don't cross out either. 


Bradford City v Oldham Athietic 
Derby County w Manchester United 
Manchester City v Newcastie United 
Sunderland v 
Everton v Bolton Wanderers 
Woolwich Arsenal v .Chetsea 
Birm v Burniey 
Blackpoo! wv Barnsiey 
Bristol City v Hult City 
Bury v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Lincoln City v Clapton Orient 
Plymouth Argyle v Brighton & Hove 

vw West Ham United 
Cillingham v Swindon Town 
Stoke v Brentford 
Queen’s Park Rangers v Millwail Athietio 


The above matches take place on the ground 


of the first-named club. 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 


** Pearsongs Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 


Signature CO EL ECCT Ganaie sears a dissineasie ae 
PC. SO EEE TCC ECO ME OONERY ER POT PRET CTT Eee Rr 


Renee eee ee ee rene ee reree eee r eee reeeeees © 


OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 2. 


Tue prize of £25 has been divided between two 
readers, who had each only two errors: 


WALTER SMITH, 31 ae St., Camberwe!’, 
an 
W. HAMER, 10 Postern, Brecen, S. Wales. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Mra. E. Jackson, Bank House, New Tredegar, Mon.; 


Miss A. J 


Hinton, The Bridge, Areley Kings, Stour- 


port; R. Reynolds, 62 Norbury Court Ed., Norbury. 


“BROKE” CONTEST. 


Competitors were asked to suggest what was the 
explanation of Mrs. Jones’ eervant when breaking the 


news to ler mistress that she had smashed a 


valuable vase. Tho five etylo pens offered for the best 
things said have been awarded as follows: 


Woybread, 


Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; V. S. Bayles, 
Harleston, Nerfolk; W. Hartwell, 20 


Dawson St., Plumstead; Miss J. Nenle, ‘‘ Woodville,” 


Wood 


ville Rd., Ealing; K. J. Wood, 28 Croydon Rd., 


Bournbrook, Birmingham. 


“ CELL" CONTEST. 


“The prisoner finde life a celli_the shoemaker finds 


it lasis.”’ 


Other instances of worde used in this way 


were asked for, and the five watches offered for the 
funniest attempts were won by the following : 


Mrs. W. Doudney, 18 H 


osack sg lham; E. E. 


Haines, Faringdon, Berks; A. M. Laskey, 6 Drummond 


House, Huntley St., 
Heaton, N 
Avenue, Old Trafford, 


W.C.; W. Reed, 37 Trewhitt Rd. 
Newcastle-on-T doses F. W. Strong, 2 Royal 
anchesler. 


' counterfoils retained by tho waitresses. 


Weer gNinyy 
Oct. 5, 191%, 


GETTING MEALS FOR NOTHING. 


A Detective Tells How Customers Try to S °.' 


Restaurant Keepers. 


Ware one hears fairly frequently ui . 
“ shoplifting ” being brought before the ma. -: 
to deal with, how seldom it is that ono !:., 
restaurant keeper figuring as the pro-:: 
generally appears as the defendant. 

The frauds to which restaurant keepc: 
are many, and ever changing, thus 1 -- 
an ever watchful eye on his part. fis, 
the frauds go undetected, and in others i: ; 
when the guilty person repeats the fraud «/ . 
it can be traced. 4 

Take, for instance, the small checks one 
at the London tea shops. On the check i- \ 
the amount due from the customer, whic! | 
to the cashier on leaving the shop. ‘Il. 
eommon fraud with these, perhaps, is for a , 
to go into a shop at a busy time of the « 
fairly heavy meal is ordered and a check vi 
say, Is. 6d. or 2s. 

After cating the meal the person crosses 11): 
to another part of the shop, served hy a ‘ii: 


» waitress, and orders a cup of coffee or soi 


small thing, for which he gets a chee! | 
This latter check is then paid for, and thr 
the heavier amount destroyed. This trick 
so well known that it seldom goes unpunis' 


Checks are Easily Altered. 


Another fault of the checks is that they «: 
altered. In one case I had to deal with » : 
lad, not more than fifteen or sixteen \-"' 
age, who frequented a tea-shop in Fes 
Street. 

First of all he practised the fraud given © 
but instead of tearing up the check, he took i: 
with him and then altered it to 13d. The fo!’ 
day he ordered a meal to the value of a =!" 
paid in the altered check, and took awe: 
him the one received for the meal. 

This was repeated for about three wecks. : . 
the checks from that depot were bonsparey ey 
c 
was then discovered. I went to the shop 
lunch-time and, after warning the cashier to 
closely examino the checks as they were | 
told her to give me a signal if an altered onc +! 
be presented to her. I did not have to wait ! 

and the youth was caught red-handed. 


In his possession he had another check for }'. 


which ho had just received, and was taking « 
with him to be ‘ operated ”’ upon. ; 

Another man’s method, however, certainly \ 
original. He carried with him a small box 
dead cockroaches. } 
when on the point of finishing it, violent crie- 
be heard for the waitress. 


Put Cockroaches in his Food. 
The poor girl, naturally enough nearly +! 


He would order a meal. ee 


er | 


out of her wits, would hurry up to find the “ gv'' - 


man” white with anger, pointing to his |! 


ejaculating “ Disgusting!” “* What is the men + 


of this?” ‘ You people ought to be shown up 

and so on. Sure enough on the plate, mixed « 
with the remnants of the food, would be \» 

three dead cockroaches. 


The manageress would be called. More i-.* 


words from the customer with threats again-! |'" 


company, and he would walk out of the shop ¥!'" 


paying for what he had had, vowing he *u'"' = 
to the office and make a complaint, or wits tt 


papers. 
is enterprise, 


svt 
however, was very quich!y «- 


t 


short. After this trick had been practised ts": 


three times at different dcpots, it been 
evident that it was an organised fraud. -\! 
branches were notified, and he was given 11° 

at the company’s depot at Holborn. 

The finding of stones in the bath buns cr! 
pins in the puddings, and sickness carr! 
being supplied with bad food at your shop. 
common frauds on restaurant keep.- 
“damages ” ranging from £5 upwards. 

To avoid publicity the restaurant beet 
forced to pay, besides which it is so sy ¢ 
prove the fraud! I do not say that «! 
this kind are frauds, Lut certainly ui 
are. 


EEE ENDIN 
bi 5, 1912. 


300 MILES FOR 4s. 4d. 


A railway journey that is probably unique. 
qr railway companies issue some fairly cheap 
vets nowadays, but the honour of having tho 
peapest railway ride in the world undoubtedly 
is toa man living at Yaxham. . 
During the recent floods, he boarded a train at 
aaham, at 5 p.m., On & Monday for Norwich. It 
a3 quite impossible, however, for him to take 
direct route, a distance of a few miles, owing 
the country being under water, and hoe was 
reed to travel by the roundabout way marked 
the map before arriving at his destination at 
wr o'clock on the following afternoon. ; 
The traveller had hopes that his extraordinary 


Nastia 


<2 BURY 
ST ECMUNOS 


EICKIN q . 


feniicy Was aearly at an end on reaching Bury 
', Edmund's, but there turned out to be no means 
{ his getting to Norwich from this place, and so 
1ck he had to go to Ely, and continue right on 
> Lendon and then back north through Ipswich 
+ Brundall, 

\t Brundall he was able to complete his journey 
“d reach the elusive city by road. The ticket 
* this ride, which was close upon three hundred 
, cost the traveller Is. Id., and is surcly the 
heapest ticket over issued. 


‘Carry Your Pearson’s” Cift Winners. 


They carried their ‘* Pearson’s”’ in their handa, 
And this is what we gave them. 


. Fo.piy 
M. Torts G Nan Scissors To— 


iiss E. Clarke, 


llon Rd., Brighton. 

denhurst Rd,, Bournemouth, 
Hendeworth Rd., Blackpool. 
Hazelwood Ville, Trevelyan Rd., N’ham. 


Wade, 


a, 10 Lewin Rd., East Sheen, Mortlake. 
: gckdale, 110 Cross Flatts Ave., Leeds. 
nite lice St., Oldham. 

vane 47 Westgate, Hudderefield. 
“‘tAeroe, 14 Durham Rd., Blackpool. 
A. Cock A Sitver Cicar Cutter To— 
Stans 4 1 Sue out, Hye ets Leeds 

Mee eget eon .. Blackpool. 

te, 3 Es pF an Rd., St. Annes-cn-the-Sea, Lanca. 
fg TO: OVEREIGN Porses To— 

5 W. Simmonds, 992 Cator Rd., Nuneaton, War- 


, 


Ang ottY xour “ Peareon’s” in your hand, 
will give you 
(See page 385.) 
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‘thousands of workers who were 


only. YOU can do the same. 


other Royalty have supplied our machines to persons for use 
as a means of livelihood. 
earning regular incomes. 


How YOU can obtain one and COMMENCE earning at ONCE. 


OW eften ven tave wished that you 
could have w business of your 
own—to be independent of hard-to- 

lease employers, and the wearying daily 

journeyings to and from your work, with 
no prospect of anything hke adequate re- 
muneration for your labour at the end of 
the week. The cry of the sweated worker, 
male and female, is heard throughout the 
length and breadth of tho land, and 
industrial unrest, and a seeking after better 
conditions aud some small part of the good 
things of life, is more prevalent now than 
ever. 

Is there, then, xo way out? 

We are gla to be able to inform you 
of a way that has opened up a new 
life, and has provided new but real 
prospects and a brigh: outlook to 


at one time in your pusition. 
It is an opening thet will 
immediately appeal to YOU, 
an opportunity that YOU 
must scize. We do not 
promise you £10 a week by 
merely subscribing for an 
eaborzte series of lessons 
through the post. But we do say 
that, with ordinary ¢>mmen senso 
and willingness to work steadily at an 
easy and interesting employment, you can 
easily eurn 2 comfortable and certain come. 
We make no extravagant promises, be- 
cause what we promise we fulfil, Our 
business has been esiablished for a great 
number of yars, and has been patronised 
by His Majesty the Kaiser, H.M. the Queen 
of Roumania, H.R.H. the Grand Duchess 
Marie Von Mecklenburz, and numerous 
Homes, Pubhe and Private Institutions, 
S.hools, Convents, ete.. ete. Well, now, 
what are tho details of cur offer? It is 
very simple and transparently genuine, 
By supplying our famous Cirenlay Kuit- 
ting Machine, “The Auto-Knitter,” by the 
special arrangemen: mentioned later, we 
cnable you to not on) - nemufacture all kinds 
of knitted goods, such as stockings, socks, 
jerseys, vests, caps, searts, gloves, etc., for 
sour family—and, if you like, neighbour- 
ee fe ‘to knit for the wholesale trade 
and provide or increase your income 
accordingly. ; 
The work is quite simple aud no previous 
experience is necessary ab all. Our instrac- 
tion book is all-suffi-ient to understand the 
simple machine, whin is quite automatic 
and practiolly unbreakable. It is faster 
than a sewing machine, and by simply 
turning the wheel yor init at the rate of 
over 20,99) stitehes a minute. 
There is absslutely no reason why YOU 
should not have an ‘‘Auto-Knitter” at 


EARN MORE MONEY 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER 


Many workers earn more than an extra £1 every weck, working evenings 


H.M. the German Emperor and 


Thousands are already 


once and commence to make moncy right 
away. We accept payment by easy monthly 
instalments while you are earning moncy 
with it. You have then bought the machine 
outright, and it is YOURS to go on makmg 
mouey and providing clothing for your 
family for a lifetime. 

But why not send a 1d. stamp for fuller 
details and learn exactly how much you can 
earn? We accept the work from you 
which you execute on the machine and pay 
a liberal price, We GUARANTEE to take 
your work AND GUARANTEE to pay you 
the correct prices. There is oo risk whit 
ever. Your earnings entirely depend upon 
your own energies. We supplv you the 

yarn at the usual WHOLESALE price, 
so that your CLEAR FROFIT is 
guaranteed. 
Moreover, there is no waiting 
for money, as all remittances 
are sent strictly on day of 
arrival of your goods tugcthcr 
with fresh supply of yarn. 

If yon can obtain better 
prices elsewhere, you are frecly 
at liberty to sell your goods 

where you please. We do not 
bind you in any way. 
This is a business quite your own; 
one in which you make the wholo 
profit on your labour, and you will readily 
see that if you can get several machives 
working in your home or workroom quite a 
considerable business can be doue. 

Naturally during the many years we have 
been established we have received numerous 
letters of pleasure and satisfaction from 
workers, which are reproduced in our 
pamphlet. 

We would point out that this is wort: for 
men as well as women, some of our mile 
workers attaining great speed and efficiency, 
thus ensuring permanent and profitable 
employment. It is now for vou to more 
in the matter, Write for full details, und 
do it now while it is on your mind. You 
may use the coupon below. Ln any case, 
writing for fuller details places you under 
; no obligation whatever. 


nase COUPON 
To 0. C. Grnz & Co. 

Plexse send me full details of your cfer 
to supply me with an Auto Kutter. I 
en:lose Id. stamp to cover postage. 


WM icserass axoesewane: sazemenes euamerae ts : 
(de, Mr, Meson Wi) 


Addvoss jin fol ccsuswceaas essing. aaron 


Oo. C. GENZ & CO. (Dep. fu, 
62 BELVOIR STREET, LEICESTEH. 
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Front time ty t me crimes tule placo which leave ie police absolutely bafled as to their authorship. 
A case in pont ix the cattle-maiminag outvag s tn Staffordshire at the present tine, 
zone 0; the moat finous insta ces of crime mysteries which have never been solved. 


L—THE PROBLEM OF KINGSWOOD RECTORY. 


Ox the morning of June 12th, 1861, a trades- 
man called in the ordinary course of things at 
Kingswood Rectory, Reigate, Surrey, but reccived 
no response to his summons. 

The vicar and his family had gone away for a 
summer holiday, the house being left in chargo of a 
carctaker, a Mrs. Halliday. This was, of course, 
I:nown to the tradesman in question. 

The latter had knocked at the door at the side of 
the house, where he was accustomed to go. Having 
waited a few moments without ee reply, 
he knocked again, this time louder. He thought 
possibly Mrs, Halliday had overslept herself. 

He continued to wait and to listen, but could hear 
no sound whatever in the house. A third time he 
knocked, but with a like result. He thought it very 
strange, not to say suspicious. The house seemed 
to be plunged in absolute silence. 


A Tradesman’s Discovery. 


Against a kind of “ lean-to ” structure was reared 
a ladder, and a window immediately above the roof 
of the onthouse was wide open. 

“Burglars!’’ exclaimed the tradesman to 
himself, and promptly and swiftly made his way to 
the local police headquarters, where he reported 
the matter. 

In a few minutes the police were on the scene, 
examining the house and its surroundings. The 
surmise of the tradesman in question that the 
rectery had been visited Ly Lurglars the previous 
night was soon amply coufirmed by the police. 
‘There were distinet traces of two pairs of foot marks 
in the front garden, going from the front to the 
back of the premises. The Lurglars, then, were 
to in number, and we shall soon see clearly how 
they “ worted.” 

The burglars entered by the front gate and first 
tried to effect an entrance through a side window. 
This was proved by the appearance on the frarme- 
work of the window in question of the marks of a 
“‘jemmy.” Apparently failing to force this window, 
the Lurelars made their way to the rear of the house, 
where they saw the “lean-to” and the window 
imediately above the roof. 

This evidently appealed to them as sdmirsbly 
adapted for their purpose, and procuring a ladder 
from a shedin the garden they reared it against the 
“Iean-to ’ and mounted to the wiadow. 


Gagged with a Sock. 


The police mounted this ladder and enterel the 
room above. 

In the room was a bed, upon which lay the figure 
of a woman. It was the kody of the caretaker. Mrs. 
Halliday. The poor woman had been murdered. 
This was alno-t immediately apparent. The body 
was clothed in a nightdress and was bound round 
with cord. ; 

The woman had been siffucated, for a sock, used 
asa aac. was thrust half-way down her throat. 

How the Inckless Mrs. Halliday came to be 
murdered is not by any means mysterious. She 
was unquestionably murdered by the two burglars 
who cniercd the house through the window of her 
room. In all probability she was asleep when the 
men entered the room 

One can very well “ reconstruct ” this part of the 
tragedy. When the men caugit sight of the figure 
eon the bed they, desperate and callous as they were, 
at once proceeded to “ silence “ her. One man got 
the cord ready to bind her, while the other prepared 
one of his socks to use as a gag. Simultancously 
they attacked her and “silenced” her only too 
effectually. 

There was nothing about the sock which would 
serve as a clue, for there was no mark or feature 
about it which would distinguish it from any other 
sock. 

And now a rather singular feature of the 


Police-Constable Flitfoot is shorily going t» murry Miss Wheeler, a pretty nursemvid. (Turn to pig? 


the Police 
SSO) 


tragedy pre- 
serited itself : 
Not a single 
article of any 
value, so far as 
could be asecr- 
tained was miss- 
ing from the 
house. Nothing 
whatever was 
disturbed, noth- 
ing out of ita 
place, not even 
a drawer left 
open. 

In fact, it 
seemed pretty 
clear that the 
burglars had never gone farthcr into the house 
than the room in-which they had committed so 
cold-blooded and cowardly a muriler.. 

At first this seemed to be inscrutably mysterious. 
It seemed incredible that two men—two burglars— 
would risk their own necks Ly committing deliberate 
murder without making some effort to accomplish 
their burglarious designs. Therefore, the only 
possible explanation of their seemingly mystcrious 
behaviour was that they must have been interrupted 
and alarmed into sudden and premature flight. 

If so, by whom and under what circumstances ? 

It was some time ere that question was destined 
to be answered. 

The only clues in the case were found in the room 
in which the murder was committed. These were 
of considerable importance, and took the form of a 
packet of papers. The packet was found on the 
floor, where it had evidently been dropped by one 
of the men in his sudden flight from the house. 

This packet was found to contain six documents : 
A passport; a certificate of birth and another of 
baptism, all made out in the name of Karl Franz, 
of Schandau, Saxony ; a lettor from the well-known 
singer, Madame Titiens, in reply to one appealin 
for help; another begging-letter signed ‘“‘ Krohn ” ; 
and a sheet of paper on which appeared the 
addresses of a number of prominent persons. The 
last namcd was the kind of document which may 
be found in the possession of most ing-letter 
writers. Tho papers of “Karl Franz” gave a 
more or less detailed description of that individual. 

Tracking the German Tramp. 

Now from these papers it seemed clear to the 
police that at feast one of the men concerned in the 
murder at Kingswood Rectory was a German. It 
was known that just prior to the murder several 
German trains had been seen in the neighbourhoed, 
one of whom it was asserted by some persons 
tallied with the description given in the papers of 
“ Karl Franz.” 

But the most important piece of evidence was 
that of a barman at the Cricketers Inn, who testified 
that on the day prior to that o1 which the murder 
was committed two foreigners called at the inn, 
where they stayed the night. Thes appeared to be 
on the tramp. For about two hours, said the 
barman, the two men sat in the bar drinking and 
tall ing. 

His attention was particularly drawn to them on 
account of their speaking in a foreign tongue. He 
also declared that he would certainly be able to 
recognise cither of them shouid he see them again. 

These two mien were subseqnently seen by others 
in the neighbourhood of Kingswood Rectory. 

Thus matters stood for scveval weeks, when 
suddenly a man, a German, was arrested in London 
for some trifling offenee, who was found to bear a 
striking rescmilance to the “ waated ” Karl Franz. 

And now ensted one of the most amazing things 
that have ever occurred in the annals of cireum- 
stantial evidence. 

The man in question gare his name as 
“ Salzmann,” but upon being pre.sed very hard he 
at length admitted that his name really was “ Karl 
Franz”! He also adinitted that some of the 
papers found at Kingswood Rectory belonged to 
him. 

In addition to this, Franz was identified by 
several persons at Reigate as one of the two men seen 
near the Rectory just prior to the murder. Franz 
was ace> “>gly charged with the crime at Kings- 
wood Rectory and duly committed for trial at the 
Croydon Assizes. 

Now in all conscience were not the police justified 
in taking such a step? Yet we shall see that they 
were quite wrong. . 

Franz was represented by a solicitor, to whom he 
told the following remarkable story: Shortly prior 
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_ Read this Great New -Crime_ Series. 


to the murder at Kingswood Rectory hic. | 
landed at Hull and set out on a tramp «. ; 
On his way thither he fell in with twoct!, , + 
whose names were respectively Khrou oii * 

The latter had no “* papers,” and ende. 
induce Franz to give him his, but this ire): 5, 
to do. In a field on the borders of Not) :,. 
shire all three men lay down to slecp fur <'. iy 
When Franz awoke in the morning he fi: | +), 
both his companions had disappeared, ::. 
his, Franz’s, papers. The men hac als« : 
of a bundle containing a full suit of clut! 
rudely deprived of nearly all his worldly 4. 
Franz continucd his tramp to London. 

Arrived in town he saw a newspayy:. 
was an account of the murder at |. 
Rectory, with particulars of the findis - 
papers and information that a man nai I 
was “ wanted ”’ by the police. 

This so alarmed Franz that he decic .! 
his name, which he accordingly did tu * 
At first the authorities refescd io b. 

story, declaring that this was an old s-: 
Franz’s Story Coafiraio:. 

But Franz’s story very soon tei. | 
confirmation from a quite unexperis i 
so fell out that some tramps had haa | 
field in which Franz and his compari: 
found soine papers under a heap of «i: 
they took to the local police, who ato 
they had reference to the Kingswood R 

One of the papers consisted of am. 
which had evidently beea kept Iw i 
contained a detailed description of Ii.» 
right up to the evening when he lay lo. 
companions in that samo field and we: 
robbed! These papers had cvideith 
behind as worthless by the two wlio f+! 
him. Another of the papers consisted + 
cate of confirmation in the name cf Pia. 

But still further remarkable facts cui! 
to confirm Franz’s story and clear him ef ioe. 
The famous singer, Madame ‘Titiens, adn! a! 
she wrote the letter signed by her, that -he 
man Krohn to whom it was sent, and ihe: 
was certainly not that man. 

In regard to the evidence of identifical. 
important faet came to light. 

It should be borne ia mind that one of & 
untrustworthy methods of fixing guile v 
accused person is that of identitication by 
eye-witiicsses. 
Disturbed by a Schoolmasto-. 

All the persons who swore that he was 
two men seen in the neighbourheed of } 
Rectory just prior to the marder had s a 
men in question only promiscuously wl jen 
space of time. 


ayes 


Yet they had positive’: 
the matter, and the police rigntly rb. 
hold of Franz while this cvidene: 
unchallenged. 

But if was at length controverted i.» 
remarkable way. ‘Che Larman of the t1 
Inn, who had had the two foreiguens 2 
immediate notice for two heurs, as we fe: 
explained, absolutely failed to ileut's | 
one of the men! In fact he positively a- 
he was not one of them. Now this men 
evidence was worth far more than all 
positive evidence put together. - 

Thus the last surviving piece of ci: 
Karl Franz was demolished, and he was 

Finally we have to deal with an in: 
is most remarkable. 

The two burglars, who unque-te 
mitted the murder, were, as we lia: 
rupted by some means and sought sai. 's 
What was that something ? 

Opposito the Rectory there liveda «1 
On the night of the murder he arvive'l |: 
midnight, and as he entered the garde: «| 
he slammed the gate after hiin. 

At that moment the two burglars 1u-! 

“ silenced” the unfortunate Mrs. Hallid» 
ing the schoolmaster’s gato slani tl) 

took it for the Rectory gate, and inv. 
somebody was coming into the Rect) 
front door. ar 

So they at once made off across the li 
rear. No doubt they got their knowle's: 
deserted state of the Rectory from «+0'' 
somebody tatking about it in the Crick: : 
Hence, having determined on the rev’: 
stayed the night at the inn. : — 

The men were never taken, nothing ! 
heard of them from that day to this. 


(Next week: The Man with the Lovg 2" 
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ne 
cc Cheques at Weddings, 


And presents that are lent by jewellers to make 
the marriage look more swagger. 


Dor pad your wedding. It is a dangerous 
metice, apt to land you in unexpected 
(aicultics. Nevertheless, many quite nice and 
normally unpretentious people do it—a good deal 
afence than the average person suspects. This 
js how it generally happens. 

An acquaintance gets married and you are 

inited. You find the wedding is a little bit more 
« vaeece than you expected. You are surprised 
at the number of presents and so forth. Further, 
the Incal paper devotes a column to describing 
the “very pretty wedding,” and gives a full list 
of the presents “which were both numerous and 
agat hy, 
Vane wedding is coming along soon and you are 
y aware that you will not make anything 
khe such a “splash.” You haven't so many 
wealthy acquaintances, 

the bit you find particularly galling is this, 
that saay of the same people will be your guests. 
Jhov will make comparisons amongst themselves, 
axl the comparisons will not be favourable to you. 

It may be that you will then decide on a more 
or less innocent deception. You determine that 
you will at least have one or two substantial 
chejues. They can be given by absent (and non- 
existent) relatives, and you can do the necessary 
pea-work vourself in a disguised hand. No hand- 
writing expert will examine them before they 
are barat. 


-| WHITE OATS 
Gee 
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My Oats—Quaker Oats—is the 
best food you can buy—nourish- 
ing, of delicious flavour, and easily 
prepared—gives 40 meals for 6d.— 
the sealed packet ensures purity. 


Presents Easy to Get. 


One thing leads to another. For a few pounds 
almost any jeweller will let you have the numerous 
and costly selection of presents you require. And 
then the thing is done. 

Whether or not this method of “ padding” a 
wedding is dishonourable is really a matter for the 
coascience of the padder. But whatever it may ke 
morally, it is certainly a risky proceeding from the 
juactical point of view. 

A few weeks ago a case came into a provincial 
ounty Court in which @ man was sued for a debt 
he stated he could not pay. In order to prove 
that he had the means, his creditor's counsel 
questioncd him about his recent wedding, quoting 
ficcly from the report in the local paper. 

The defendant then admitted that his wedding 
had leon padded. He received scant sympathy 
from the judge, who made an immediate order for 
the payment of the debt, accompanied by a caustic 
comment on the defendant’s action. 

His hiends presumably réad the report of the 
case in the local and daily papers, from which we 
may infer that padding his wedding did the man as 
little good socially as it did financially. 

_ Padding, like murder, will out, and gencrally 
in the most unexpected manner. . . 
1, Wibat are you going to do with all these 
cautitul presents while you’re on your honcy- 


moon?’ ask ; r 
oon; “asked a maiden aunt of the bridegroom on 
Ore occasion, 


SS My Money-back Guarantee 


If you have never tried Quaker Oats, buy a 
packct—cook according to directions. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied send me by Parcel Post 
the packet and unused portion of Quaker Oats, 
and I will promptly refund the money paid, 


it, Finsbury Square, 
London E.C. 
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ince Sens on Se See aes eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Your choice of these genuine 12ct. Gold-filled Rings, for almost nothing. 


rgest manufacturers and distributors of Gold-filled Rings in the world. 
we ape toes uieeest value pas the money of a"), firm in rage ee cveevsti ng . a Gselitely 
_ money back by return mail if you are not more satisfied is our 
es yee Successful motto. SEND TO-DAY. 


Forced to Confess. 


_ lve made arrangements for storing them at the 
Ieveller's,” replied the young man. 
’ ai ited Not go to that expense,” said the 
any fi veisively, You can send them round to 
eo instead. They'll be just as safe and will 
es You nothing.” 
fount boot take no refusal until the luckless 
would | “plained that the bulk of their presents 
ln 7 lave to go back to the jeweller because they 
\ ized to him, 
ii ce such natural mischances as this, the 
deal real always at the mercy of his jeweller. 
callin? the Not be forgotten that every honourabic 
The eciee sprinkling of dishonest adherents, 
throuah inaqay even “give the game away 
3" inadvertence—as happened at a Nouth 


— Taties’ 
Princess 


ik ime Watcring-place simply through the jeweller for Gents, Mul 40d. ait Be i EB  sis:clo stoue semi-precions Dress Ring, 
Me Cularisi ms Sngraved, wi initial Bue ; . 
: announcine Ang pea of the wedding guests, ates iN gala 1s td. vei tives bentffidl’ semiiprectons Price 6d. 
'§ his’ willi > tel leis ; nitial : . Id. 1 © ; - 
ane Plate on hire f nanos to supply jewellery ee 3 day and our flus- Every ring we manu- 1s. 6d. Almost equal in appearance and dura- 
s s or special occasions. trated Catalorne, and how to obtain a facture is 12ct. Gold- filled, and bility to a Two Guinea Ring. 
Uppose, t fi F rated tlos pain t 
returning mt 00, that a pee were to arise when thousand beautiful premiums, FREE guaranteed io see yenrs, (Postage 10.) 
. . . ? age ag . 
5 the goods. A dishonest jeweller might (Postage 14.) (Postage 1d.) 


We reecive thon + of testimonials from satisfied customers all over the world, Miss E. B:onk, Vine Mouse, Kingston (September 
: 4 naive Ge nil men,—1 am most delighted with the little Ring received this morning. Many thanks for sume; also Catalogue. 


f i F: j 3 dress and postal order 
o get th rrect sive enta hole in acard that fits tightly over the knuckle and send it to us with your name and adc 
Pa 4 Panes mna you will receive your Ring and Catalogue by return of post. There ts nothing further for you top.y,or conditions of any kind. 
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easily ef? 

tn bs that something valuable was missing. 
u merce face an action and have the 

simply hay Tagged out in Court. You would 

Bike of ye pay up. Therefore, if only for the 

Wedding, practical dangers—don’t pad your j 


a Complete Short Story. Oona 


Tém. ‘If you don’t accept it, I shall, for it’s about 

a week since I had a decent meal, and it seems to mo 

that this little nt has just arrived in the nick of 

time. Never your aunt's heartless conduct, c 

the table mine.” . 
“But you don’t know my aunt,” said Freddie 


sas 7 . 
“That _— matter,” replied Toms “I’m going 
to waive céremony on this occasion, and accept her 
present on the s If you'll give me a hand with the 
table as far as the nearest i Ill give you a really 
decent dinner to-night.” 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure,” began Fred, but 
Tom cut him short cheerful abruptness. : 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” he said. “I know you' 


of mine who is rather interested in old furi , 


ow.” - : 
“Oh, I see!” said the girl, still a little pas,’ | 
“Yes,” went on Freddie, spurred to desput.i:i-, 
the horror of the position, and now too des:. jain ¢ 
regard truth, “my relation—my uncle, ti: i. 
always likes to-look at anything really goo. .::),! 
so I just trotted the table round to him. vii, jx. 
but, of course, as it is not mine after all, | | 
trot it back again, of course.” 
“Yes, I would be tly obliged if von walt 
‘ trot it back,’ ” she said, with another of her: 
smiles, and with these words she left thom. 
As soon as her last footfall had died away Fred 
shut the studio door and turned fiercely upon Tin, 


The Tale of a Table, 
an Artist, and a Girl. 


By 
J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


a Ning 


Mr. Frep Forp leaned back in his deck-chair and 


: udio dreamily. do the same for mo if you had a present, so come along “ You , dishonest, pilfering blackguasi' ” | 
oom he ie at last, cueine across at Mr. | 9nd swallow your scruples.” . cried. “Do you see what you've done now : ‘or 
Wringly, who occupied the only other chair in the The artist, being in love, was scarcely in a position | have stolen the table of the most charming vii! in the 


to hold his own, and obeyed his hun: friend in 
mechanical fashion, only coming to himself when Tom 
gave his own name as the owner of the table, and 
quietly pocketed the ten golden sovereigns which the 
pawnbroker advanced. 

“Here, I say,” said the unhappy lover as they 
emerged once more into the open air, “I like the way 
you collar the cash, old chap. After all, it’s my aunt 
who sent that table, and I owo fifteen weeks’ rent as 
well as you.” 

“Be calm,” returned Tom soothingly. “ Wo'll 
settle up after dinner. You shall lose nothing over 
the transaction, believe me!” 

As they sat over their cigars, after a silent but hearty 
meal, the question as to how Aunt Priscilla should be 
tackled came up for discussion. 

“It is obvious to me,” observed Tom, “that you 
are on the high road to fortune, if you play your cards 
tight. To-morrow you must certainly call on your 
Aunt Priscilla and thank her for this pretty courtesy 
of hers.” ‘ 

“ Am I to call in my painter’s smock or the trousers 
without any knees to them ?” asked Fred ironically. 

“Don’t be a fool!” returned his friend. “ You 
have a beautiful blue suit with ao stripe in it, three 
clean collars, And a coloured shirt, on which we raised 
thirty shillings six months ago. I will advance you the 
money to redeem these, and to-morrow afternoon you 
must call on Aunt Priscilla. I shall accompany you 


world and converted the money to your own bas: iiss! 
You have blighted my life for ever by destroy ing my 
last chance of ever winning the adorable Ma:ieline fur 
my own. Thomas Wringly, I hate and despise yon, 
Leave me at once and for ever, but before voi ye 
not forget to leave whatever moncy you may h 
upon that table. Ah, two pounds, three shil! 
sixpence-halfpenny. I always knew you fora ») 


Now Pagan Ne 

Mr. Wringly planted his ancient crushed hat np: 
his drooping head. Then, pulling himself to..1); 
he threw back his shoulders, and, placins +. 
in his bosom, stalked from the room without av 

Left to himself, Fred slowly counted ciit t!« 
mainder of his own money, and found that the » 
sum which he had in hand amounted to ne mere | 
£3 5s. After stalking up and down the stuilis {ur 
time in gloomy silence, he seized his hat itd hii» 
off to an old secondhand shop round the «ori. Noh. 
invitation te proprictor came back with hii tt 
studio, and, after an hour's haggling, Filion 
everything in the place, including canvass... i.) 
chairs, table, and linoleum for the sum of ty jue ss 
which brought his capital up to five guiness. 

As goon as the man had gone Freddie ha-tils «hn. 
back into his old clothes, wrapping the govt uit 
a bundle. He waited for the arrival of the »--~' : 
from the secondhand shop, and when that gi lo. 
had called and cleared the studio Freddie wont". 
his clothes, the disposal of which brought hiv oo. 
up to £6 15s. On his return he found an « 
ation in Tom's haridwriting, and insid - » 
golden sovercigns. Freddie gave a shout “ti'.! 
and sat down on the floor to think out how !) 
raise the last few shillings, which would ww 
“Uncle’s”” interest. : — 

Ho thought and thought for a very long time. | 
having already tapped every possible source o! \ 
he racked his brains in vain. There was nv! 
the wide world from whom he could hope t 
those fatal shillings. | 

The afternoon drew out to evening, and long sho" 
from the setting sun struck down through tie | 
window on to the dusty studio floor, while Pred’ 
with the £9 15s. spread out upon the hearth t» 
beforo him, wondered gloomily what Madelice wu 
think of him when she discovered the truth. 

It was soon after five o'clock when he was distur’ 
by a knock on the door. He opened it, and foun 
himself face to face with Madeline herself. He want’ 
to keep her from looking into the empty room. but 
walked right past him and waited till he had clos: ditt 
door before speaking. P 

“T came to tell you that I shall be at home all th 
evening if you will bring up the table," she sail. 

“Oh, thank you very much!” answered Fredo 
“1 am hoping to get it back in an hour ors. 

“She looked round the empty room, ‘Su yee 
leaving here?” she asked, looking him very :'"ue 
in the face. 1 

Freddie tried to mect her eyo, but could nut, a 
sudden flush of shame mounted to his checks fof 
that she was misjudging him, that she believe! be ht 
solen the table, and was now going to make ol. 

She turned away from him, and ho knew thal +! 
.was looking at the money on the hearthstone. 
“Is that the money you got on my tab 


room—‘ Tom, our ancestors arranged things better 
than we do. In the o!d days artists like myself and 
writers like you used to flourish under the patronage 
of rich members of the aristocracy. Think how 
delightful life would be if such patrons could be dis- 
covered to-day! Such questions as how to pay the 
rent would trouble us no longer, and I should be able 
to marry the girl overhead——” 

“The girl overhead, Froddie 2 Do you mean to say 
you're in love again?” 

‘The artist closed his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, Tom,” he mur- 
mured, ‘I’m in love with the most beautiful girl in 
the world. She took possession of the studio over- 
head last week, and on four separate occasions since 
then have I met her on the stairs. Her name is 
Madeline Allcene ; it was np up in the entrance- 
hall yesterday, and sho despises me with a terrible 
scorn that is worlderful to witness.” : 

Mr. Wringly nodded critically. ‘ Your love affair 

sseases some of the elements of true romance, I see,” 
he said. “To be loved by the girl you love is a 
commonplace situation, but togbe scorned—that is 
jnore in keep: vith the great love stories of the 
‘vorld. You will remember that beautiful line which 
occurs in my poem ‘ Brokenhearted’: ‘ A deathless 
sion lingers round the unkissed lips of life,’ eb, 
fred 2 Now you can test the truth of it.” 

Freddie Ford opened his eyes. ‘It’s very nice of 
you to try and comfort me, Tom,” he said, ‘“ but I'd 
rather she did not scorn me, you know.” 

The writcr looked at his friend reproachfully. ‘‘ My 
dear Fred,” ho said, ‘‘ don’t be 80 commonplace. The 
artist is but a musical instrument which is played upon 
by Fate. The heart of the artist must suffer in order 
that he may produco beautiful work. That'is why I 
am going to be turned out of my rooms next Saturday, 
and you are despised by the most beautiful girl in the 
world. We shall probably both produce masterpieces 
of literature and art respectively when Fate has blown 
upon us a bit more. What ie 

“ T say it sounds all right in theory, Tom, but I don’t 
like ‘being played upon by Fate’ in practice. 
Madcline despises me, and I am miserable.” 

‘How do you know that she despises you ?” 

“* By the way she looks at me.” 

“Then you must overcomo her scorn. Fate will 
give yon an opportunity before long. See if I’m not 
right |” 

As Mr. Wringly ceased speaking heavy steps were 
heard on the stone steps antnide ‘tha seetig, Poster 
and nearer they came, slowly but steadily, as though 
the climber were advancing undcr difficulties. Finally, 
they ceased outside the studio door, and somcone beat 
on the panels with a heavy fist. 

Freddie walked across and threw open the door. A 
short, stout man stood in the opening, and in front of 
him was a spindle-legged table, wrapped up in brown 
paper. As soon as he saw Freddie he touched his cap, 
then picked up the tablo and planted it inside the 
studio. Then, with a cheery ‘‘ Good night,” he turned 
away and clattered downstairs. : . 

e two friends looked at each other and then at 
the table, and then out through the open door. The 
gas-jet on the landing jumped and flickered ; tho steps 
of the table-bearer died away into the night. Then 
Freddie shut the door quietly and went and stood by 
the table. . 

“There does not appear to be anything else coming 
along,” he said, “so lIet’s examine this little lot, 
Tommy.” 

They cut the strings and took off the brown paper 
coverings, revealing a beautiful little Chi fis 
writing-table, with graceful, curving legs and de icately 
inlaid patterns running over its polisted surfaces. 

Freddio stared incredulously at his now possession. 
Tom whistled. : 

“I don’t know much about furniture,” said he, ‘“ but 
this is worth money, Freddie, my lad, or I’m @ Dutch- 
man! Depend upon it, this is a present from Madcline. 
She loves you, after all, my boy!” : 

“Don’t you believe it,” returned the painter 
gloomily. “The only person who could have sent me 
this ismy old Aunt Priscilla, who disowned me the day 
I chose ting as my profession. This means that 
she has forgiven me, Tom. - It is a peace offering, and 
I'm not sure whether I shall accept it after the heartless 
way in which auntie treated me——” 

“Don’t you worry about that, old man,” cut in 


Carry your “‘ Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
_ (See page 385.) 


as far as her front-door in case your falso pride over- 
comes you en route.” 

Having settled this little matter, Tommy paid the 
bill, divided up the money into two equal shares, and 
led his lovesick friend out into the balmy night. 

At on carly hour next day Tom presented himself 
at the door of his friend’s studio, and, after a sumptuous 
breakfast of ham and eggs, the two of them went forth 
to recover the blue suit with the white stripe, the 
three clean collars, and the coloured shirt. Armed 
with these articles of attire, they prescntly returned to 
the studio, where Fred arrayed himself, and then, 
throwing open the door, took up a strategic position 
inside to watch. for the appearance of the divine 
Madeline. 

Soon after twelve o'clock the door of the studio 
overhead was opened, and somebody came out and 
began to trip daintily downstairs. 

‘or nine breathless seconds the two friends sat 
motionless, then, with a swish-swish of dainty skirts, 
@ girl stepped on to the landing outside—hesitated 
opposite the door, and then—yes, actually turned and 
atepped on to the threshold of Freddie’s room. 

leapt to his feet. 

The girl held a letter in her hand, and as she spoke 
her eyes wandered round the studio in a glance of mild 
curiosity which flattered and delighted the artist. 

‘“* Please excuse me for intruding upon you,” she 
said, and her voice was like the tinkling of silverbells ; 
“ but there i? gege to have been some mistake about 
the deli of a piece of furniture which I am ex- 
pecting.” die went white. ‘A friend of mine 
writes to say that she sent me a little table yesterday, 
and, well, as it has not turned up, I thought perhaps it 
might have been delivered here by mistake. My 
friend sent it to an antique shop to be polished, and 
they were to have delivered it last night. Your 
studio is number three and mine is number five, and 
shop people round here are so careless. But I see that 
you have not got it, so forgive me for troubling you,” 
she concluded, with a scraphic smile, and hed. half 
turned away before Freddie found sufficient voice to 
stop her. ; 

““M-m-madam, you are mi-mistaken,” stammered 
the wretched painter. ‘‘ The table was delivercd here 
last night.” 

The girl turned round quickly. ‘Oh, really? 
That is good news,” she said. ‘‘ But where is it?” 
she added, with a puzzicd glance round the bare 
studio. 

“* Well—ah—tho fact is,” replicd Freddie rather 
thickly—* the fact is that I thought it was for mo, so 
I—ah—took it round to—ahem—show to a—a relation 


rt 


= 


©] wish to Heaven | 


good. Oh, what must you think of me, Miss All" 
She turned to him, with a frank gesture a i 
comradeship. ‘I think you have done you ‘as 
put the mistake right,” sho said. “ Ob, dont)" ” 
surprised; I know all about it. Mr. Wri! 


11 mus 
see whether I cannot get her to take you hack : malt 
favour once more. Do you think I can. Mr Viel 
“T think you can do anything,” replics! wit 
“You are the most wonderful girl in the. Wee 
And this is one of the opinions whi °° 
cherishes to this very day. 


—I want a suitable toast to give at their wedding breakfast. Not more than thirty words. (Turn to pace lt 


WeEK ENDING 


4 yer. 5. 1912. 
os Ive dot you 


beaten Dad! 


There’s real enjoyment in the healthy rivalry that a good 
me of billiards brings. All can join in—that'’s a happy 
feature of the game—and skillis largely a matter of practice. Even 
layers like George Gray and Roberts only made their great successes 
cause of incessant practice—because of the fact that they played 
on absolutely perfect tables—Riley's Billiard Tables. 
And no matter what the size of your room, tuere is a Riley Table to 
fit it—made by the same workmen, finished to absolutely the same 
degree of perfect accuracy, as the tables used by Gray and others. 
Let us send you one on 7days'’ trial; there is no obligation to purchase 
if you are dissatisfied with it. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables (7° testecttnwcn 


SUPERIOR BILLIARD TABLE in Solid Mahcgany, French Polished, Beet Slate Bed, 


‘ Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking 
ny urease Fem Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c., &c. 

th Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in..... £3 7 6 
4 »» Oft. 4im. by 2ft. 10in.. 7 6 
» 6ft.4in. by 3ft. 4in 6 0 
oy ait. 4in. by 3ft. 10in. » 75 0 
»» Sft. din. by 4ft. div... . 10 0 0 
Orin 18 Month- 413 Monthly Paymentsof 56 
ly Payments 70 

' as here shown oe ” ‘ 
being only 6 ” ” 86 
" v cent. on ” ” 16 
ash Price, 160 


Delivered Carriage "Paid to any Railway 

Station in the United Kingdom at our risk. 

- charge for peckazes. LISTS FREE. 
“olding Bagatelle Boards from 30/-. 


RILEY’S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables. 


Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Faising, Lowcring, and Levelling. A band. 

ree of Furniture as a Dining Table anda High-Class Billiard Tatle. Made in 

ay, Qak, Walnut, ete. Prices range trom £13 10s, to £32 according to size of 
Trble. Cash or Easy Payments. Full details in List sent on application. 


Gray's Book on Billiards, publ'sted at 1s., will be sent post free on receipt of 


two penoy stamps. 


E. J, RILEY Ltd., Grange Mills, ACCRINGTON. 


R19 Loy: on Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STRELT, E.C, @ 
SAVED. 
=i r > 
Wie 


On receipt of a pest card full detailed Tiust: ated 
Catalogue of Villiard and Dining ‘ables and 
small or full-sized Tables and Sundrics. 


\ ei LC Bs 
hese 18 Pictures tell their own story. Acnua can understand them. 


CRINK HABIT CURED IN 72 HOURS! 


er | FMrartee absolutely that any drinker will completely los the crav 

ret ukes my gentle, safe home Treatmet for only three 

8 Care ven overcomes the craving, and wonderfully improves the h 

bark y ycurself cr any other person with the positive knowledge t 

88 outshing anid bezine to disappear in a few hours, and the health muproves ever minute An 
- a0 astin: ransformation! — Also, supply my “B” :nethod, hn yf rt 

*RUNSARD 18 SAVED WITHOUT HIS X NOWLEDGE safely ard spred ly. The person 


SOON BEGINS TO DETEST THE SMELL OR TASTE OF LIQUOR, 
yes tho stuff, and nothing can indves him to drink it, Any wife, mother, orf: fond cun 
a iy wonderful 43 their actions” Bee heptane Sian numercus worthless things tat 


u + Confessions Teoh e, tells how I was a heavy drinker for many yeargand was m rvcl- 
asard, itexplains how th Fey oy cuntocens to every other drinker. My method is the moct suc cessful 
in the world. It is the lowest priced atsclutely guaranteed Treatment; 


ry all others fai). Legions of Testimonials fiom persons 
F, wring ‘te have thelr names and addversa published, #9 you can call or wiite to 
them. XY will send my Bcok, in pluin wrepper, po t paid, absolutely free. 
Write for it, and give a few persiculs:s oF ease sien thin stig lates Dreier Hl 
wanted for self, or husband, son. end, etc. mukcs ni rence : 
n tas been a drinker, oF Weal for ney drinks. GorrespOudence strictly confidential. I can 


of tie io usll by post as if you call. Write to-day if you can. Cut ti.is out dud siiow it to others in teed 
“8 joyful news, 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (351 AE), London, W.C. 


“T= Woods’ method of e drink habit. is endorsed by physicians of Buriype wth America av being be 
r Weods' Fre Bok changes de-pair to joy! 


‘ADAMSS | 
FURNITURE POLISH 


oo 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when wriling to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson's Weekly. 


y 


Bins 9; 
bicken ora 
Jou w 


draws the 
Parte together as 
Id broken limb, 


B. §0.KS, eee 
Porte KS. 442d Bank Bolldi i 
Portugal Strect), Kinguway, LONDON Wc, . 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


WONDERFUL 


EYESIGHT 


DISCOVERY. | 


Everybody says, ‘‘ MARVELLOUS!’ 


John Levison, the Famous Specialist, Inundated 
with Applications for Particulars of His Wonderful 
Methed, which Restores Perfect Sight. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK NOW AVAILABLE SO THAT EVERY 
EYESIGHT SUFFERER CAN HAVE A FREE COPY, 


The great enthusiasm aroused by the 
public announcement of Mr. John Levison, 
the eyesisht specialist, and the extraordinary 
suceess attending his new treatment for the 
weak-sighted, is really wonderful. 


Those who have gone about ‘ half- 
sighted,” wearing hideous, disfiguring 


glasses, are naturally delighted to hear that 
they can now be made to see clearly. 

Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, He great 
British scientitic authority, a few days ago 
said: ‘There ave in Great Britain and 
Treland $3,000,000 people, of whom at least 
22.000,000, require spectacles, and had 


required them, or would require them, at 
jason Lsoeesabn oan aannenanpah aensaetbanacesmamacmmebasinmebanss 
some poriod.”? 
pL ea lee A 


Mr. John Levison has made public his 
eyesight discovery at this opportune time. 


GLASSES CAN BE DISCARDED. 


More gratifying than anything else is 
the fact that he offers to these twenty-two 
million of eyesight sufferers not the tem- 
porary and disfiguring aid of spectacles, but 
the means of curing the trouble that makes 
glasses neeessary. 

The principle of his treatment is already 
heing adopted in practice by many ending 
physics who specialise on eye tronble. 

Mehoagh the ainouncement of the new 
Levison eyesight — diseavery has — only 
app ared in a sinall section of the Press, 
alroady this specialist 4 inundated with 
applications for particulara, ayl he las 
aed a huge edition of au are ted book 
which tells what to do if your sig 
defective or 
failing. 

Anyoue who has 
weak cycesight 
need only seud the 
complimentary 
coupon below, or 
write, mentioning 
PraRson’s 
WEEKLY, when, 
ly return of post, 
there will be sent 
Mi. John Levi- 
son's thook that 
will tell hin or 
her how to get 
goud sight, and tu 
dowithout glasses. 

If any of tho 
symptoms in’ the 
following lst ap- 
ply to you, sendat 
once for the booik, 
which explains 
exactly the 
simple, gentle 
manner in 
which 


is 


St. Paul’s as it 
should ke seen. 


not fail to secure Mr. 
successful advice, free 


ADDRESS. sssavevsnacscvivers 


Half the inhabitants of the British Isles lack 
the sull benefit of the sense of sight, and should 


coupon below, 


Wi, CUT OUT & FORWARD FOR 
FREE JOHN LEVISON BOOK 


Please enclose 1d. stamp to cover cost of postage. 


To Mr. JOHN LEVISON, 
Tur Levison Evesiaur Ixstitetr, 
G4 Wicmore STREET, CAVEN ISH Sq.,London,W. 


NAMB spisczccsoveiseeovsvessiss 


PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY. : 
PrAanson’s WEEKLY, Oc:ober 5, 1912, 


you may be restored to perfect sight withe 
out the use of glasses, 

1. Failing or weakening sight. 

2. Failing of long sight. 

3. Failing of short sight. 

4. Blurring. 

5. Twitching eyes. 

6. Hot eyes. 

7. Watery eyes. 

8. Discharging eyes. 

9. Unequal power of eyes. 

10. Aching eyes. 

11. Red and inflamed eyes. 

12. Eyesight headache. 

Mr. John Levison will see personally ang 
callers at his Institute, 64 Wigmore Strect, 
Cavendish Square, Loudon, W.; but to 
avoid delay the best plan is to send tho 
coupon below for the printed particulars 
referred to. The Levison metiiod is so 
simple that you can carry it out entirely at 
home. It must be said here that one of the 
greatest advantages ot the Levison method 
is its sr:nlf cost. 

That well-known and authoritative 
medical journal, ‘The Family Doctor,” 
reecutly investigated Mr. John Levisou's 
claims and method, and fuily satisfied itself 
that the Levison ‘Treatment is as successful 
as it is astonishing. 

In the course of ils report “ The Family 
Doctor”? says that: 

“Letters we have read, records of 


| cases investigated, end the knowledge of 


the possibiiities of such a treatuient that 
Me. Levison controls, not only permi sus 
tu emphasise its perfect safcty and its 
greet success, but to add that this trea - 
nent must be included amongst the 
greatest benefiis 
that have accrued 

Va from scientiv'ic 
3 endeavour for a 
Ries long time past.” 

Mr. Lovison, for- 
ely for the 
-sighted, has 
made his wonders 
ful treatment uni- 
versal. You will 
realise this as well 
as the even more 
important Niet, 
that you can gain 
perfert —— eyesuchit 
vhen you have 
fiilod in and for. 
warded the coupon 
below, and you 
receive hy return 
ot pust the Levison 
** Guide to Perfect 
Sight.” Do not 
Le withont it an- 
other day. 


' i ti 
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As seen by the 
shortsighted. 


Levison’s remarkably 
to all who send the 


$95 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Calf's Liver, Ifallan Style. —— 

Wash a pound of calf’s liver and slice it rather 
thinly; dip each slice in flour, and fry in boiling 
dripping very lightly. Put into a saucepan four 
chun oed onions, four chopped tomatoes, salt, pepper, 
-and two tablespoonfuls of boiled rice. Add half a 
pint of water, stir well and heat, put in the liver and 
stew slowly for ten minutes.—(Prize awarded to 
Biss A. Gore Cuthbert, 40 High Holborn, W.C.) 


Stuffed Onions. : 

; Chop sachet of any cold meat, wong bd 
a little cho ley, thyme, and a few - 
crumbs. rice @ piece of butter the size of a 
walnut in a frying-pan, add the meat, parsley and 
"breadcrumbs, and heat them, stirring all together. 
Then peel as many onions as required, scoop out 
their middles, and stuff with the chopped meat 
mixture. Place them in a buttered pie-dish and 
bake till a light brown. Serve on fried bread or 
toast. 


University Rabbit. 

Boil a young rabbit for half an hour, then 
remove the meat from the bones. Parboil o 
breakfast-cupful of Patna rice, drain well, and add 
to it one lettuce, finely shredded, half a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a little onion, chopped §nely, 
a teaspoonful of leek, and a very little lemon peel, 
also chopped small. Put into this mixture the 
pieces of rabbit, season to taste and tie in a scalded 
cloth. Boil for one and o half hours in the rabbit 
stock, turn out and serve with tomato sauce. 


Vegetable Marrow Soup. 

Take a large vegetable marrowgand peel it.. 
Cut it into squares and place in a saucepan with 
one large onion (sliced and scalded), a teaspoonful cf 
sugar, and one ounce of butter, and a little pepper 
and salt. Simmer for ten minutes, then add a pint 
of boiling water and stew sfowly for twenty minutes. 
Knead two ounces of flour to a smooth paste with 
a little milk, stir it into the soup, then add a pint of 
milk. Continue stirring till the soup boils, then 
heed i to taste and serve with squares of toasted 

re 


Well Pudding. 

Chop half a pound of suet finely, and rub into 
one pound of flour, add half a pound of currants and 
a pinch of salt. Mix all together, dry, then make 
into a smooth paste with alittle water. Roll out to 
a paste one and a half inches in thickness. Butter 
a pudding basin and line it with this crust. Put in 
ane pound of moist sugar and a quarter of a pound 
of butter, cover the top of the basin with a layer of 
the crust. Cover with a cloth and tie down care- 
fully. Boil forfour hours. (This is a most nourish- 
ing pudding for children.‘ 

Cutlet Pie. 

Take six or eight chops from the best end of a 
neck of mutton and trim all fat from them. Season 
them with salt, pepper, parsley and thyme. Place 
a layer in the pie-dish, then place on them a couple 
of chopped mushrooms and a few slices of kidney. 
Add another layer of cutlets, then mushrooms, till 
the dish is nearly full. Add water or stock to cover 
them, and cover with puff paste. Bake for one 
and a half hours in a brisk oven. About cight 
mushrooms and two kidneys will be required for 
the eight cutlets. =_ 


A COUGH CURE 


Romance. 
HOW W. H. VENO ROSE TO FAME, 


A few years ago Mr. W. H. Veno was unknown 
—to-day his name protrudes itself upon your gaze 
in almost every part of the English-speakin 
world, the result of a carefully planned an 
superbly executed advertising campaign costing 
considerably over £30,000 annually. The great 
ability and integrity of the man, and the remark- 
able curative value of the article he advertises 
have made his name a household word. He has 
om erected new palatial works in Chester Road, 

anchester, where the manufacture of Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure is carried on under ideal 
conditions, Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure kas 
by far the largest sale in the world, and in 1910 
was awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Medal for 

urity, safety, and cfficacy at the Paris Health 
Exhibition. It is a perfect remedy for coughs, 
colds, and all chest, lung, and throat complaints 
in children or adults. Obtainable for ainepence 
halfpenny the world over. 


-—for the best toasts, etc.. I will give five shillings. Mark postcards 
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Te Little Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Make a Dainty Nightgown. 

I rexn sure that this nightgown is just what 
many of my ladies will be wanting. 

This shape would make up beautifully in flannel 
or flannelette for winter wear; those 
who prefer cotton things will find 
that foag cloth, madapolam or nain- 
sook are all nice. 

You will need four and a half 
yards of material thirty-eight inches 
wide for a medium size. 

Look at Diagram 1, which shows 
you how to put the pattern on the 
material. You will notico that a 
little bit has to be joined in at the 
lower edge of the front. If your stuff 
should happen to be forty inches 
wide, you won't need to make this 


join. 

Notice that both back and front 
have their straight edges on folds, 
as the thing slips on over the head 
without any opening. The little 
dotted lines show where you must 
make tucks. Mark them with a 
tracing wheel, and then you won't 
have any trouble in getting your 
tucks quite straight. 

In the first place you must tack 
and stitch the tucks on both back 
and front. Tack them quite roughly, 
and then back-sew them very daintily 
by hand. Some people like tucks 
just to be run, but 1 prefer back- 
sewing because it is so much 
stronger. 

Now join up your side and 
shoulder seams singly at the wrong 
side of the material. Then turn 
over one of each seam 
and fell it down in the way 
shown by Diagram 2. 

Seam up the sleeve in the 
same way. Gather the upper 
edge and set it into the shoulder, 
with the sleeve seam about one 
and a-half inches forward from 
the underarm seam. Bind the' 
edge of the armhole,with a bit 
of stuff cut on the cross, to 
make it quite neat. 

Now turn down your neck 
edge singly at the right side of 
the material, and stitch a bit 
of beading over the turning, 
in the way shown by Diagram 
3. You must mitre the bead- 
ing at the corners, so that it 
does not pull. 

If Pgs like to have a frill 
roun 


TWAT PSE STIDINIIS 


Diagram], 
which shows 
you how to put 
the pattern on 

the material. 


Diagram 2 
Making a seam and 
pulling in a sleeve. 


sew down the beading 
over both to hide their 
raw edges. 

Run a pretty ribbon 
through the beading, 
and tie it in a bow at 
the front or side. 

Cut another piece of 
beading to fit loosel 
round your arm. Back 
this with a little strip of 
material to make a tiny 
double cuff, and gather 
the lower. edge of the 
sleeve into it. 

If you want frills 
round the sleeves you 
| must gather your lace to 

+ | the beading, and then 

Diagram 3. sew on the backing of 

Finishing the neck, No, 189, material to hide the 

Opieinable for Be: from gathers and make it tidy. 

‘attern Dept , “Pearson's — Vinish the lower 

ee St. of the nightgown eh 

eee double hem at the wrong 

side of the material. My article in this week’s Home 
Nores tells you how to make a camisole for 1s. 
Tue LitrLE DRESSMAKER. 
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Before Beating Egzs 
Add a pinch of salt to them. 


When Placing Jellies in a Mould 
Use olive oil instead of water for d..),,.,j 
mould. : 


ne ty 


ss 
Are best beaten in a draught, they beat mo 
quickly and are lighter. . 


A Boiled Egg which is Not Required 
Can be boiled up again and will not |... 
hard in the process. 


To Relieve Toothache. 
Rub baking soda round the tooth ani rin 
the mouth with hot water. 


Place a Pew Drops of Ammonia 
In the water when washing glas.<. 
will look clear and bright without any trow!i.., 


A Dry Crust of Bread 
Used to scrape a burnt saucepan wil! anv, 
better than a knife, as it does not injure the cian 


Te 


When Enamelling Grates for the Winter 
Use coach varnish instead of Brunswick | lac 
It lasts longer, looks better, and i «ii 
inexpensive. 
When Storing Linen 
Wrap in an old towel or pillow slip which | 
been very much blued. This will prevent tic fine 
from turaing yellow. 


To Restore Faded Writing, 

Brush over with a feather or camel s-\ir-trns 
dipped in tincture of nutgalls. Thix will mike 
as clear as if newly written. 


To Remove Red Ink Stains from Table Litc>, 

Spread freshly-made mustard over 1) > sti 
and leave for about half an hour. Then =jorcco 
and all trace of the ink will have disappear. 


To Clean a Rusty Spring Mattress, 

Make a paste of whitening and wat: 2): 
to the springs with a brush, and, when dry. 1) 
using dry whitening. Polish with a sott die 
To Softs Paint Brushes which have becon 

Dry and Hard. 

Heat as much vinegar as required te}: 
point, immerse the brushes and allow ts: 
simmer for ten minutes, then wash in =i" 
soapsuds. . 

To Prevent the Saucepan Containing Cavba 
or Cauliflower 

From boiling over add to the water i pie! 
butter the size of a walnut. This will wie! 
vegetables cook steadily, and they will net rey 
watching. 

When Making Pastry . 

Melt the lard or dripping slightly and Ii 
cream before adding to the flour. Only 1.1! ' 
usual quantity of shortening will be requites 
this is done. 

A Use for Left-Over Starch. . — 

Use instead of water for mixing mi wd 
or whitening for the kitchen hearth. Tt will runt 
on the stone longer than if mixed with wit". I 
same applies to the doorstep. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Famous Receipt That Will Cure Any 
Curable Cough. 


+ 
ties 


If someone in your family has an vhs a 
deep-seated cough, the following valuable f! 
scription may be worth pounds to them — 

Secure from your Chemist 1 oz. of “I el 
(Double Strength), take this home, andi. 
}-pint of hot water and 4 oz. of granulated 1 
stir until dissolved. Tuke one teaspo” 
times a day. This will give instant relief. ." “i 
usually cure the most obstinate cous” 
twenty-four hours, while ordinary case= (1 
enza may be completely cured in two or thin". 
It is pleasant to take, and is extremely ¥.:'' 
cases of incipient lung, troubles. It 15°!’ 
aoouiniecited by Physicians as its mir” 
elements give renewed strength to those * "© 
become weak through poe illness. 

hemist yo" ~ 


In ordering from your J foubl 
always specify that you want “Parmint 1... 
Strength). This receipt has often been pee 
and Local Chemists say for the ras ; 

fa) 


there has been a wonderful deman 


“Wheeler.” (See page 393.) 


es 


Were Nol Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
tbicewwlata = vertisement oupplement. — 
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Cc Last ! 
ZAM-BUK & ITS UNPARALLELED BENEFITS. 


HE skin, when neglected, gets filled up with impurities, which if 
not got rid of in a natural manner through the pores, either 
force their way out in a crop of pimples, or give rise to 


other disagreeable complaints. 

The usual symptoms of skin disease, whether it be itching on the body, 
irritation of the scalp, or soreness round the joints, should be promptly 
attended to less they prove the beginning of eczema, ulcers, ringworm 


or worse trouble. 
You cannot be too careful what you use upon your skin. The unsatis- 
factory results from the old-fashioned ointments show that some different 


way of treating the skin is urgently needed. 
The secret of those wonderful healing balms of the Roman 
gladiators was lost centuries ago, but they taught us that, just as 
Nature has given to man the instinct to rub a place when it hurts, 
so Nature has supplied somewhere amongst the herbs the 
right substances to rub with. 
With the achievement attained by the production 
of that new wonderful balm called Zam-Buk, the Art 
of skin healing my be said to have been created anew. | 4 S 
ane isa eer combination oe with im WN 
soothing, and antiseptic properties of a rare an WSS 
unique O dee, on dene ae ~ 
Indeed, this balm can only be produced in the 
Zam-Buk Company’s own laboratories by their skilled “PZ 
IN. chemists with the aid of an elaborate apparatus; and a 
\ certain scientific processes are employed in order to 
develop to the higheat obtainable point that 


Wonderful Power of Healing 


which every user of Zam-Buk finds it possesses. It usually takes three months 
for cach box of Zam-Buk to pass from its first to its final stage. 

___ It will thus be seen how totally different Zam-Buk is from mere ointments. 
Not only is it different from them in composition and the scientific method of 
its manufacture, but it is immeasurably superior to them in action and effect. 

Zam-Buk contains no trace of lard or rancid animal fat, or any lead, zinc, or 
other mineral irritant. Its herbal composition is so complex as to render the 
identification of its ingredients by analysis a sheer impossibility; and doctors, 
purely from their own success with Zam- Buk, often recommend it to their patients. 

In view of the absolutely anique character of Zam-Buk, it is not surprising 
that it has to its credit the cure of many thousands of cases of eczema, ulcers, 
bad legs, blind and bleeding piles, children’s scalp sores, ringworm, 
chapped hands, and poisoned wounds. ; fj 

There is nothing like Zam-Buk—notbing so uniquely curative, and nothiag 
that gives such splendid results in so short a time and for the same small outlay. 


idiot: alstitidit Wddd 
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Zain. Buk is sold by Chemists in registered packages only, sealed with a specially printed Government Stamp, 
Prices 1/14, 2/9, or 46, The 2/9 family size contains nearly four times tho 1/1}, and ts the more economical, 
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t a f Z 
mae Sat and send this coupon with your 
name and address and 1d. stamp (simply 
for return postage) to the Zam-Buk Co., 
Greek Street, Leeds. P.W., Oct. 6, 1012. 
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ON THIS NUMBER. 

I woxDER how many of you not associated with 
the printing world are aware of the various stages 
through which the contents of this paper pass before 
‘they are put on the printing machines. There are 
obviously a large number of minor operations, but, 
broadly, the process is as follows: 

An article or story. is received and si i 
The manuscript is then carefully gone through by 
one of the sub-editors, who makes what corrections 
and alterations may be necessary. This manu- 
script is then handed to the chief printer, and imme- 
diately it touches his hand it becomes “ copy.” 
When it is set up into.type a proof of it is taken ona 
jong, narrow slip of paper called a galley proof, and 
this is again read by one of the sub-editors. He 
scrutinises it for printers’ errors, and measures it 
up to fit the space dllotted to it. 

When the printer gets it back he makes the 
corrections in the type, and the next time we see it in 
the editorial department is when it is put into 
iad ” form—that is, just the same shape as 
the page you hold in your hand, except that it is 
oe on proof paper with a very wide margin all 
round. 

This page is again read, and the printer, when he 
has made the further corrections, sends up the final 
page proof. The paper can’t “ go to press’’ until 
this ies is signed by the Editor. 

I have just finished the final process of goin 
through the whole of the pages of this number, a 
passing them for press. On the page you hold in 
your hands there is at the top of the first column 
a blank space, and into that blank space are going 
the words I am now writing. 

I have waited to make a final critical examination 
of every page in the paper this week before writin 
my usual weekly message, because, obviously, f 
am more anxious than ever I have been to discover 
any possibility. of improving this number before it 
is too late. 

Frankly, I don’t think there is any improvement 
I can suggest. Every line in it appears to me to 
be more than readable, and there, of course, stands 
out beyond anything else the opening instalment of 
our great romance, “‘ Dead Man’s Grip,” on which 
brains and pens have been busy for many, many 
months past. 

From a tiny single idea which was sown in the 
minds of the writers nearly a year ago has grown 
the great fabric of this story, woven from threads 
of love and passion, hate and crime, laughter and 
tears, 

You have been waiting in anticipation for the 
curtain to rise. ‘To-day this great human drama 
has begun, and those of you who are wise enough 
to enjoy the first act will follow week by week, with 
increasing interest, the doings of Joan Lester, the 
victim of an unfortunate marriage, Philip Derwent, 
the man she loves, who suffers for the crime of 
another; Hesketh Brand, gambler and rovué ; 
Olive Strode, the strange little child, who is 
terrorised into committing perjury, and the other 
living characters who move about the stage. 

Naturally I take a keen interest in your opinion 
of the story, and I shall appreciate it very much if 
you will drop me a linc and let me know what you 
frankly think of it—not only of tt, but of the whole 
number. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

A FEW weeks ago I published a short story 
called “‘ Perivale’s Postcard.” It told of a news- 
paper competition, the idea of which amounted 
to answering the question, “What would life be 
without the ScarLet WEEKLY?” The winnin 
answer consisted of a postcard on the back o 
which nothing at all was written. That is to say 
the answer was ‘A blank.’”’ Smart, wasn’t it ? 
Well, a large number of readers wrote to me and 
asked how the editor knew where to send the 
prize. They were very smart on your poor old 
editor, thinking they had caught him tripping, 
but they all forgot the littl: paragraph in the 
story which said that one of the conditions was that 
“The name and address of the competitor must be 
written on the face of the postcard.” 

To ali those readers who wrote I sent a letter 


Note.-A prize for each reader whose letter iz 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


gently chiding them for not having read the story 
carefully. D. R. MoC. was one of the erring ones, 
and says, “ After reading your letter I felt so much 
smaller that I had to order a new suit of clothes! 


“You know the quotati6n, ‘ Fools rush in, ete.’ Well, 


after consideration I conclude I am not connected 
with the ‘eto.’ part of the quotation.”—— 

That’s quite a nice apology, D. R. McC., and you 
quite deserve the penknife I am sending you. Be 
mgre careful next time, however ! 


SISTBR OR SWEETHEART? 


Guapys is a disappointed young lady, and I am 
not very surprised. She writes: “My brother 
and I, when he was sixteen and I was fifteen, 
solemnly promised one another that we would 
never marry, but stick to one another throughout 
life. Well, for the next five years my brother and 
I were the test chums possible. I have had 
two pro) is of marriage, but refused them both 
on his account. Now he has got engaged and goes 
about with his girl, practically leaving me in the 
lurch. I see very little of him in his spare time, 
and when I remind him of his promise, he says that 
his sweetheart comes first.” —— - 

I am very sorry for you, Guapys, but I must 
agree with your brother! After all is said and 
done, a man’s wife, or his future wife, must come 
before every other woman, even a nice sister. It 
is merely the law of life. I think yousand your 
brother were very foolish to make that promise, 
though, of course, you did not know at the time 
how easily it would be broken. Still I think your 


-brother ought to give you some of his spare time, 


considering what you have done for him. The 
next proposal you get, Giapys, I should accept, 


A RAILWAY HINT. 

“Wuen’s the next train back?” is asked a 
thousand times daily, and invariably there is no 
time-table to be found to answer the question. 
ForceTFuL comes forward with an ingenious 
suggestion. ‘‘ Why not,” he says, ‘‘ have printed 
on the backs of railway tickets a miniature time- 
table giving the trains to and from the stations 
mentioned on the ffont ? I am sure that it would 
prove a boon to thousands of people who always 
forget to buy a time-table.’”’-—— 

Probably it would be a very at boon, 
Forcetrut, but like a good many other brilliant 
ideas I am afraid that it would prove too expensive 
to work out in practice. Besides, what with 
railway strikes, floods, snowstorms, and what-not, 
the times on the backs of the tickets would not be 
reliable! You'd probably lose the wrong half 
of the ticket, too! 


CATELECTRIC SHOCKS. 

“T HAVE often heard,” writes Brack Cat, “ that 
you can get electricity from a cat's fur. Is it true, 
or is it merely an old maid's superstition ? Does 
it work with other animals ?” 

Sir, I am sorry to inform you that our office boy 
opened your letter, and since then the office cat has 
had the time of its life. He informs me that it is 
perfectly true that electricity, the result of friction, 
docs come from feline Thomases, That office Loy 
has generated enough electricity out of the office 
cat to run our printing machines for the next three 
weeks. Regarding your second question I cannot 
get any definite information. We only keep a cat! 
Still, next time you are in the country try it on a 
hedgchog or some other inoffensive creature and 
let me know, will you ? 


A SILENT SWEETHEART. 

Man does not often complain because woman is 
silent! “A. C. L. does, however. He writes: “I 
am engaged, and though my sweetheart is the 
nicest girl I know, she has, to my thinking, one bad 
fault. She talks very little. She never, in fact, 
begins a conversation off her own bat, so to speak, 
so I have to do all the talking when we are 
alone. Do you think she will make me a good 
wife ?’—— 

My dear A.C. L., if you take the word of an expert, 
you have got a prize. You may miss her silvery 
tongue while you are engaged, but when you are 
married you will see that you have got a wife in a 
million! Think of that time when you get home a 
little later than you expected, hang your hat on the 

as-bracket, and creep up the stairs in stockinged feet. 

hen, oh, A. C. L., will you appreciate your wife’s 
lack of conversational power! No ccaseless flow 
of eloquence! Glorious silence! Marry her, my 
lad, and think yourself one of the favoured few. 


(A List of Fresh Air Fand Subscriptions 
appears on page 387). 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPLI: 110 ,; 


1, All answers or attempts must be wr::. 
cards, addressed to © Editor, Peur:: i me 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C ol 

2. You may take part in any number cf +: 
competitions, but your reply to cach mut i 
r eoperate postcard. 

8. Each postcard er bear the usual! siz, 
competitor in ink. Names and addres-cs , 
typewritten or printed. . 

4. Each competitor must give his or her re, 
Unless this condition is complied with, th. 
forfeita his or her right to a prize. 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of :', 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-i...,,, 2” 
You will find this name in the announce.) ,. 5 
competition in the footline. Provided tho. : 
are fulfilled all the postcards may te 5, 
ponte W — es A bt the top lenhe 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full 1... 
address of the ender. Big 

6. All attempts must arrive not later th.» 
October 8t 
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the prizes, as announced in the footline-, (jij 
awa to the efforts considere! tho best. 

8. In event of ties for a money prize. the trize x 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts. the 11 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any per: 
travelli: as a senger in any p 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAl 


We pay any number of claims in res 
of each accident—not the first claim ont 


goo rutwar | INSURANG 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms se; 
£i 00 AEROPLANE below.) 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inclading three of £2,000 and one of £1,00 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claiu 


a rat 


£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specislis : 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAWANTED | 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate st 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, uuder the follow: 
must be sent within seven days to the above adit 

will be paid by the sbove Corpor: 

legal representative of any person iihe: 
£2,000 anaccident in Great Britain or Ire 

passenger train in which the de 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office s: 
railway sorting vans), and who, ut the time of suci: 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Cou; 

, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, : Bs 
fore, writteu in ink or pencil, on the space provided jt the 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of aboie, <0 lu: 
the coupon is signed. ; 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be jaclt 
legal representative of such person injured, should iets - 
from such accident within three ca.cndar months ther" 
and that notice of the accident be given within (iree « 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not bein): 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor eu 
gy I (OX) illegal act, having the current num! er ot fr 
Weekly on him, or her, et the time of Ios 
by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, alshiow 2° 
an acerdent to any trainin which he, or she, wayne f 
a passenger, the 1 representative of the dec ase: 
the sum of ONE 


86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E C., with 
the occurrence of the accident. . a 
One Hundred Pounds will be puilto ties 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by 4. 
actually riding a cycle, provided that «ic 
such accident had in hi-, or her, posse 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which :! \-, 
her, usual signature, written in ink or perme! - 
rovided at the foot, and that deathoccurred wit 
ours thereafter, and that notice was given o! - > 
the said Corporation at above address witli: 1: 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or: 

abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One H ed Pounds will be paidto the! -. 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole m-' ' ! 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United hm! 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs «i Te 
four hours from the receipt of the injurics, tl.” 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Cun) 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that le ( 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engage! |: 
end that notice of the accident be given tu the \ | 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of theo 

This insurance holds good for the current weeh : 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, ant i- 
conditions of, the “Qoean Accident and 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nw. - 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted 1 y 
ment ofa Prem‘um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A : 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, vo 
corporation. No p2rson cun recover on more th Mle 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the svi" "* 
id a twelvemonts 
nee to 
w the peri’ 
i, of carl 
‘Yo 1orwM 
lisher of the apy 


Subscribers who have suly. 
scription for PEARSON'S WE an 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, dur 


sent in exchange 
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seh, 19 
Available from 9 a.m. Monday, September .)'!, 
uatil midnight, Monday, October 7th, 
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The very 


“She Original 
in 1837,” 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


Birds 
— the only Custard that tastes 
as good as it looks! 


; look of Bird’s Custard is inviting. 
instinctively feel that it is good; and you know it is 
good when you taste it—that is why it brings a happy 
“won't-grow-up smile” to every face. 


This dainty British luxury is the family 
throughout the World. Everyone, especially the children, 
loves its perfect flavor and egg-like creaminess, and the 
price is within the reach of all. 


BIRD’S—the PURE CUSTARD— 


ld. pkts., 4d. & 7ic. boxes, and new large 8id. tins, 


“ No one kasws what’s good like Mother,” 

Tha?’s a motts—nailitup! 
® Can’t beat Bird s Custard,’’ that’s another ? 
There’s “a ssitiie in every cup.” 


You 


favorite 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sre inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement 


must ke 
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Wagour, Varicocele,: ni 
ise, with full particalars, in- 
tee cee complete cures, 
Londo pa.—P. J, Murray, 


pas —Every man suffering from 
Wade nweah ye accompanying debility and 

ee e shoud send for ilustratedcircoler 
5 ment and cure by the 
, leds pone painless method. No electricity. 


hope ‘ee, two stamps,—| 
sucery Lune, London, u) pa E. B. Norwn, 


MaRG ish 

Venn ae ATES The Clarence Boarding Establish 
uh, feng Ova anna, Cliftonville. Unique 

i derate terme.—Apply Managerces oe oo 
— Doctcr’s Tetistie 
Is.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 


following week's issue. 


BOOTS. —S.ve nesrly 4° oi nying Factcrs direct. 
AGENTS WANTED, Write for list, party leva 
Britich Boot Co. (500), Portland Square, Bristel. 


MOTOR-DRIVING, Mechanism, Repairs. ete 
ive fee, 2h guiness, until 
or Evening, — bowerd 
brixton, SW. 


HOW TO OBTAIN Gov rnme 
£150 £000 year, send stamp. — Dex 
Agency, Hcanur, 


potition worth 


N, Cenaal 


100 STAWPS FREE! All diffrent. Send 
niion backet Ne. SM, APR vos 
Wheeler & Co. 14 Lennar E 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTIIAND. 
2 sens OF th yi? Ws yet de A 


Handtwo! ‘ 
free,— Sivan Dueployan Assussal 


cokly we gerepand. All communications should be acilressed to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s 
chly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Friday morning for th 


WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FRI-E. 
-Mr. George, 215 High Strect, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—A popular 
and practical treatise on the luws governing life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weaknes, Lo<5 
of Vital Force, and practical otsecrvations on 
Marriage. Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Stre:.gih, 
ani restore the Powers when lost, A valuable, in. 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, snd the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break. 
down, and Loss of ower in Men.—Sent sealed on 
rece:pt of # penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. », 
Go: denholme Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks, 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who woul: 

Nike tull wstructions as to tie keeping, brecding, sid 

rearing of poultry for both ylensnrve and profit may 

find it in “Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 

Pay,’’ by F, E. Wilson, which may be had, price 12, 
ost free, from A.F.Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henaetia 
tiecet, Londen W 6 
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Are You Troubied 


by ASTHMA ? 


Are you almostsuffo- 
cated by that horrid, 
strangling coughand 
kept awake night 
after night? Don't 
suffer longer, but 
get Potter's Asthina 
Cure. Gives instant 
relief, and works 
wonders in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, 
and other lung trou- 
bles. Best remedy 
for bronchitis of 
children. Contains 
no opiates, nor 
causes headache or 
bad after effects. 


AcceptFreeTrialatonce 
Fill up form, and you will receive 'ree 
Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure, and a 
little book ‘‘ Are you Asthmatic ?"— 
full of facts as to the causes, prevention 
and cure of asthma and brenchitis, 
Potter’s Asthma Cure is supplied by all 
chemists,herbalists, and stores for §/- 


ign this Form To-da 


To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery © 
Lane, London, E. Please send 
Free Trialof Potter's Asthma Cure 


WAR i sossiccirmanscrceen arencrneverr meres 


Appress - 


Pearson's 
Weekly. 


You can couqu vy it easily in 3 
health, prolong your lie, | Ny am 
no soul breath, nu heurt weakness, 
Yr, calin nerves, clear eyes, and superl 
strength. Whether you smoke a pipe ¢ ‘ 
cigars, or tuke snuff, get my interesting Tobia c 


Ne 


Worth its weight in god. Posted free.- EB. J. W: ods: 
book 2.0 Pred Lesaon) Sieur ory, 
Oxford Street, London. 


10 Norfolk =treot (351 T.L.), London, W.C., 
Holb rn Mull College, 99 Hos bert: Mail, 
FITNESS 


The SL.OAN-DUPLOYAN ': 

speed System raves a yveur’: s 

Used by Official Purlinines F 

porters daily, Eighty words 1 
ino ementh by theerlebrit: Ti 
Rapid” lesscns, acquire: teelve 
hours, Sim: le, Lrgib’s, aly 
Send postear! for iniestine ban 
London, W.C 

Complete and Rapid Cure of Chi ie nnd 
Serious Cuses by Dr. G. Damien ‘anti 
diabetes.” Relapse Impossible, Prepared from 
extracts of plants previously urknows, 

Write for proot’s of cures obtaince’ and 
an interesting booklet on Diabeins. 
Dr. Damman’s Representative, 59-Gi hew 

n of atlaces, Why not write for my fre- 

fit by ths ndurd, scientifie method ofc: 
NRLUVUUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF Vics 
WASTING, DKBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc 
safe, simple, No stomach medicines, tr st 
electricity, No fi uing physical exe: 
cietrulesnochiut habits, loss of tim: 
butan ussured 
patienta suy. 


tree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. M 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, Y2and 93 Great Ru. oc! 
London, W.C.  Estubiisted 25 years. 


oe 
A Post Card will bring you our extensive Furs 
logie which offers you a bountiful eclection of Gert 
Furs in all the favounte varieties and Newest Styles 5 
For a small payment now, you may 
enjoy the comfort and lusury of 
wearing a lovely Fur, and pay the 
lance during the next few months 
Fuilest approval allowed; if not 
entirely sauis/actory, we return all 


money youhave pacd ‘omied.atclye A si 
*, if - 
Write for Furs Catalogue, 4 y, 
Every style beauttnily iustrated 2i B47, 
by Natural Colour Pho’ Ye fics “ft 


Ali carriage pat on approval, 
at keen competitive Fr 

for easy mo 
Ql- in the £ Cash Dose vont, f4 


| J.G.Gravesitd Shefficld | * 


y pasments or 


To 
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£300 7: MIDDLES: 
FIRST PRIZE, £175, 


2nd Prize £20, Prizes of £5, “mm: or. 10s. and 5s 


creased prize money. 300 will awarded t 4 competitors, and of thi ; 
YOU can win some of this money this week. & result rtd SMiadies ? No. 30 's below. OF CAs Sum LITE will be th 


in this contest we are giving away_in “ 


first prize. 
First of all bare hdl naga bh DO. Th WORDS FOR ‘“‘ MIDDLES.” 
irst of all, choose one of the words given ite for ‘“ Middles.” en construct @ eS f : ae 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a.“ Mildle "), which shall have some bearing on this Bilis following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “NI es" 


the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 


word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the apInBunen STEWARD PONDEROUS DAD PorcUPiNr. rr Ears 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the mi letter BawBEES BRILLUST reRtH sPRic BuNEoss Wii Seri 
is in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word “ AUTOMATIC,” the centre corPERrs 6LaScow PEACE BuTLERS coCoa booDurs 
letter of which ts ‘““M.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “T” paNpr RISKING cosmErics DaNGEnous PaTENTs ban 
for the second, and we get “MOTHER'S TONGUE.” Or, again, take the word noArs RaFrs comPass RINGS AUTOMATIC varMir 
“POODLES,” the centre letter of which is “D.” We choose “D” as the other letter raTHwar COASTER RODENTS cCORNETS ocTOsFR LieDur. 
and get “DARLING DOGGIES.” vuRGERY PosTERS BUTCHER sHRUB = SHORTBREADS IN) NAGUstiie : 
_ Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send it postil urde 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two 66 Middles*®’ on each entry form. : ( 
ise chmsersanunacieneg teAEEEET sesseeese, CMt ACTOSS ETE «..ccereecsccreces consneereces | 
. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 34. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. - x ans Re | 
WORD SELECTEN. aes Eee nena Semrppnr 
Bo -<0 pelleleeheiencmeieed ae. Fl ee ‘eeaitsetabeitetnaie ‘I ieelees 
eS 2, Each entry form must bear the usual signature ofthe competitor 
in'ink. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
8. Each com ‘or must give his or her real name and address. Unless ages deeceeseereccsseeeetteesenseat sraeeres — f eeseaeeeese, seeesees seenesee seseteee -sreeseese: persaeseceneesss: asesseeee: 
mate complied with, the competitor furfeits hisor her right toa ; aS aiide Wy tus aed sis 7 
agree ye ision published in “ Pearson's Weekly" and to accept it as jinal, and I enter valy on ‘0. ote 
aa Wen roa Legh yee grgriyrt Actes out it cas attach f° a penal standing, and I agree to abide by the eondlimagriatelin® Baca Weekly.” sical 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, ‘Wc. 


grote dente lor anes oro Sid ccmaiiatinn ionamin mnminimicntacttds TAR Bi ariceenian 


6. All attempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, October sth. Add: 

7. There ate two entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write POSS secceccsecccceccnsseseeeseeeesseesssseesereeessseenreseere CURSOS ae Teemmciedeserees sensnedeedeeinssee8OHe DE rias con's 
go Misales ou eect: Li you use the two entry forms a postal order 

8. must be sen! If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use boii the ouc 

8. Everyone who enters must send a sixpen' tal order for rom . 

ee ee pd O. anust be made payable nay powtel omer for sean above and the one below send 1.-. 2 
‘and must be crossed ‘“'& Co.” in the manner shown < paeesean oad: seeseesee Cute across here ... : FAl 
ood pnb 49s le WAN Nisisealbla Save ngaseaieies ooaeeet 2 


in this example. The rumber mpst written tn the 

space provided on the entry form. here one P.O, 
higher value is sent to cover more than one en! 

fom _ number of this P.O. must be writtcn on 

en form. 

9. first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the “Middle” considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 

taken into consideration. there are more senders than one of 
a‘' Middle” thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
amongst allsuch senders. 

10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators omongst shose 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 

11. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non 
Gelivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

18, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only, 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 34. 


“ MIDDLES.”” 


34 | i a atin 


L agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as yinal, and J enter only on this 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printe tin“ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed s.seseQeeccererescesenecersees 
AGDESS sss ssceccensecenneesen cent eee te eet NEG EEE E EEE EE AME Ge CRETE TEESE EE EEE cngeuis sins 


Nem t eee 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 30. = | Srir}p TAR MiR gece 


Cuff, Mrs. A. E., Bodham, Holt, Norfolk. 


Galley, G., 8 Ruth Avenue, Bl -on- } yi liv. ® 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. Greeatrond, Mrs, 6 Hollin’ Pisoe, Hebden Bridge. Cate et EL ee Raed, Handsworth. i 
The first prize of £150 has been awarded to: | Pall, 3. \y- S,Southwood Road, Biccsport. Davey, E., The Rise, The Common, Wh.techtrc, 1 
ey Road, Creycon. Dean, J. y, Nortive 
Mrs. A. A. NEWALL, Lime Grove, | Hodisios Win, 121 Aucbentochin Tercace, Spriu.b ra, (la gow. |) De Oe AF eee ord Road, Weat Btssst t'-* 
Gheadie, Cheshire. eckson, Somaph, Org mame wince, eustagio;, Cumbeiand, | Benals Ay tee erator’ ead, Bradt 1c. \ 
. . M. H., rly .fi:. ‘aper, . W., 99 TO! radf rc 
for the ‘“ Middle” :— lee, A. 2 Ferndale Rosd, 1s tone, N.E. e Mra, Kate, Goodwick, Pembrokeshire. 
“WS } Mad pe, Mrs. Shea ee estbourne Avenuc, Hull. Drew, F., 5 Fairplace Terrace, Okehampton. | b 
SUSPECT — PARLOUR MAID—EARACHE. Madse. Te it, Beadio, orriston, Swansea. Dodsin, Wm. H., 58 Milroy Street, Edge Hult) 
, , arley, Thomas H., 24 Elm Grove, Bideford, Devon. _ Edeon, J., Karra Katta, 
Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:— Martin, Miss M., 6 Cambridge Tertace, Hyde Park, Ww. Entwistle, J. G., Muckamoe, Co. Antrim. 
W. J. BOYCOTT, Thorpe, St. Andrew, | Ones Gestge lic Woodside Sitect, Cra bacgs, N. Takdale, Geo. 1 Merie:tan Cressent, Edinta : 
Norwich. Pearson, Ernest, § Millham Street, er ‘io Finck” Harold west Street 
H. G. PEMBLE, 16 Victoria St., Brighton. Floss ing, Samuel, 29 Keys Street, Derby. : Fletcher, A., 35 Clifton Road, Asto 
: : sie | Elokstes ples louse, Chapelfield, Ra-icliffe, Lanos. Flew, R. A., G.W. Rly. Offices, Swindon. 
Two prizes of £5 each have been divided by:— | Ridgwey, sydney 30 May Direct, Hull, Folland; B., 11 Dairyera'¢. 
W. TRIPP, Onk Cottage, Warnham Road, Horsham, | BSS"is. ty Aue WretBicisrh i Bouvth  Ay 6 Broad Set Hic 20 
A i ; gy 4 y RAN? ; . ‘oster, Mies M., 7 Len Mansions, Southsea. I 
oe Beene . Arts Club, Princes | &t. Jonny z E., Richmond Ward, London Hespital, White- Garlick, JC, Lakeber House, Bentham. Har 4 
4 = 2 Vine ; "3.3 ul, J., all, Savile Park Read, Ha! 
ROBERT INNES, 73 Falcon Road, Edinburgh, and | Stuancisie, Wo," Hoimetill” Wyndham Hod, Abergavenny. | Grahaut J.” Somunervilie errave, Bowling 
MISS ANNIE SAWYER, The General | Wells, W. J. 63 Kensington Road, Cheadle Heath, 810 kp tl. Fee ee ere ail, Auetiani 
Infirmary, Leeds. wie ie G ae untenan i Pinca, a erctringtans Green, W. ‘HL, Blairmore,’ Victoria Rd., 1. 
: . . if naey t . 2. 
Here are a fow of the winning “ Middlee”:— | Withee aoe ose end, Outer Oe ee ae 
y 2 s i . B, n, Trow e, Wilts. 
Deen te eae escicd DESPAIR~Pleaslar Prenbee Hart, Mise M., Marztary, Tevistook: 
; Aciors. FORBEARANCE —Aatagoaist PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. ee eS ee ettinee "rocrmyan iets: 
KNOWLEDGE—Lengtheas Name- Micger, | Ainsworth, Miso May, Broom Colt, ie Heath, W., 29 New Street, Wellington, Salcp. 
sé igger. , age, Higher Lane, Lymm, , W., treet, Wellington, Salop 
plate, RAIDS—Illicit “ Selit.” Warrington. Heatley, G., 34 Heather Road, Birminghai. 
LOVER—Venturesome Riagieader. RESCUER—* Cheer” fully Aldis, Mrs. A., Northfields, Wymondham, Norfolk. Hefford, H., 387 Pershore Road, Selly Par’, | : 
Rewarded, Armitage, 8, Addey Street, Sheffield. Herald, Miss T., Edenagrena, Bloomfield, Beifast. 
rnold, +» 169 Great Duc:e Street, Strangeways, Manchester. Herbert, G. P., Wargrave House, Fastbourne. 
PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. Bally KW. E30 Vistorle Rost, Marsares Oo Fete a py apring Lane, Radel. 
Bakes: A. H., 10’'Woodville Road, King's Heath, Birmi Holland, A De eerie Groydon. 
All . J. W., 235 Dialston * . 3's Heath, Birmingham, lolland, A. 73 Derby Road, Wes 
Atkins, Jobn, Tee okie Wind, Rvaita, Baldry, a ES a Dalia Bose, Plumstead, S.E. Hollinson, H., Station House, Uppingham 
Riot, Soueby that West View; Heimebete, teneuhira, | Bessh'g es a Shaw newts A. port see ee ee a 
len, J. ©., Brou ty i inton, ie df y R . +9 re e 
Bodkin, Reginald, 64 Walter Read. Rew Cros, SE. Bell, John E.. a Myers Road. Wi; Crosby, Lancs. Hyde, Mrs. M.E., 4 Woodland Park Rd. W:3i.: - ‘ 
Boylan, Mise L., 5 Grattan Street, Dublin. Beraura. J. B,'4 Harrow , Brislington, Bristol. Jackson, H., 10 Kitchener Street, Selby, York=!1i< 
Bradley, Mrs. E., Staff, Oulton Union, Lowestoft. Berry, J. N. Earns Crescent, Mortehos, Devon. Jackson, Herbert, Armitage, Rugeley, Staff: 
Brena George, 1 Oak Villa, Newtown Rd., Maivern, Worcester- Bowes E §'Btrathfillan Roa eed Tnburek, ones Eas EEN ene gene et tan etn ee bel detar i ain: 
ec. yr s ’ ° 2 Ws, « 
A \ Bowen, William, 45 Kenway Road, Earl's Court, 8 Laff, J. Ce 4 ¢ 
Carson, George, Mount Hawthorne, Cabie Road “ tl’s Court, 8.W. ff, J. G., Central Hotel, Hawick 
Chappell, Miss Violet, 53 Queen Btieet, Newton ee STA ane Hoo, one Si eae eee TL Ailey Stree Liver: 
Coleman, = High NO 2 Aievta Bingen Manutactariag ‘Oo, Brown, " wal her Set ice GQ Lae” By toe The Okase, Chpham, BW 
’ id ‘ Buckley, H. H., 11 North Str Derby." Longfellow, . Bradfo 
Collett, W. H., 11 St., A \ Derby. ngfellow, J. H., 21 Thornton Lane 
Coley Wi Bt Nay ate Grove Ateriehs Mapohesier: | Gatarmase, rag, 10 Gambrage Reed, Seren Mines, | Late WoW, “it uhm Palace Bo 
Cragol, Mise Ethel, 87 London BS Bt Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Ohadwick, E., $1 Oldham ¥ Waterloo are Ponstel. Eye, Wi hae ee ae Falace Bose ee Glas 
= '° o Bey a , As - 2 ‘ +, 1a ‘6 1, Glag 
Ps ad egg rong ay nei Chare, ‘A: H., The Thitlings, Wooler, Notsateiot MeClounsn’ "19 Stevenson Bireet, Calton, Glas 
Evans, E., Northampton House, Lower Brynamman Rd., Bryn- Clauey, A. E ‘Teentdiy Vie brea bat 2 10.M Marsta’ i” Tr atin Bet Wropleton,” fo ; t ea 
amman, Glam. y b . zcent, Ramsey, 1.0.M. rgrie, H., ‘ Trythall,’’ Wo n, near Sonthas 
Facer, Thomas, Lower Porthmear, Penveen, Cornwall. ‘ Clegg. a eteenee Berens, Homie, near Manchester. (Remainder of names held over for lack ©: *! ; 
Foster, Joseph, 50 Chattsrion Read, Finsbury Park, London, §. | Oockburn, J. W, Percy Main, Newc Zauivell. Birmingham. a Buildin |! waa 
Franklin, F., Fiampfon-on-Severn, near Stonehouse, Glos. Constable, H. W., 51 fie jewcactle-on-Tyne, mn y Horace Cox, Dream ra iy oamey 
Franklin, James, 24 Ensleigh Avenuc, Catlisle. Goose, Ed, Warwk eed, Mates Oo Published by C. Anriur Pragsox, 17000). c. = 
. , E. J., 3 Warwick Road, Sidcup. Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lone: © 


ANOTH. IER WIN! ! | 


| ao SECOND P 30N’S WEEKLY” 
i Domes PED" our. 
| “Maker Record Breaker ||] thisisth: ..... 2x this Month! 
TEST OUR NO WIN, 
f SKILL ... FREE! ! NO PAY! 
; r THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOGIETY 
* Hes i ta at 8048. i oa meen et A poo Prem ier ar ow 


ier an ca ena and npwa Erase rs won, we 
arove | nur as sertions in the ‘ Prize- Win ora Whig cle,” s ant ‘tre 
Finals, Simplets, Heads or Tails, Sallies, Middles, es evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, and unless having a Winning Chance are not sent 
out. Every day of the week we receive spontaneous letters of thanks 
from delighted readers. 

No Charge — me Efforts. You Pay Us one When You Win, 

as follows . prize, Od. ; 10s,, 1s. 6d. ; £1 or over, 2s. Gd. in the &. 


SEND 1d. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


ny paper) and we will gna m inte: y vt 
a vu will pay 6 it or Is. for, and, LIKELY WINNERS. 


R be 9 
sangeet IT S FREE! 


Address: Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


4" FOUR PRIZES ALONE. 


900  talf Brick—Bagpipe-learner’s Honorarium.” 
350. Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy’s Leap.” 
109. °\¥. Dispatch.”—‘ Topcoat Handy Always.” 
100. | \.Dispatch.”—“ Erring Goalkeeper Escapes.” 


solutionist who gives public proof 
ihe MOST prizes and the BIGGEST 
ves is beyond question the one most 


\. to bring good results for YOU. 
Send a Trial Order TO-DAY. 


Z 2 


FREE PATTERN Cas 
of this CAMISOLE ~\ 2~ 


EE, wi Free sag GIVEN AWAY 


J week TWO P 
i weekly, 38.3 4 weekly, | WINNING = ie ALS a DEW 
ss ‘Bneto lose sufficient | paper FAEeT OEVERY RE 
10° 5 commission on | who has ‘not yet tried my eee 
i Enclose stamped address, 


dale 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


Inside Every Copy 


OF 


HOME NOTES. 


Out To-Day. One Penny. 


“PERFECT IN FLAVOUR” 


PURE BREAKFAST 


J 
YS @ocou 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. | 


4:d. per +lb. tin. 


Compare with others at 7:d. 


No Coupons" 
FULL Vane IN THE GOCGOA 


| 
Manufacturers by os Sealed Warrants of Appointment to ! 
.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, and H.M.: QUEEN ALEXANDRA. | 


os 
z eT 
a 


a 


- ae ee < > Sect ieel —-_—- 
a. —— < “eee. we ee ce CL, nn een, et ee ok? ED I lk 


endeavour to extract a larger 
always realise the possibility. 


height of their capabilities. Of course, there are obstacles ia the way. Such is life. Undoubtedly Otic 
the heaviest handicaps is ill-health. There are many people who do not consider themseives — serivu-|! 
ill, but who have to admit that their general health and condition are 
desire. Maybe the stomach is easily upset—food and drink often disagree—biliousness and sick-headac: 
are of too frequent recurrence—the 


individual rises in the morning feeling unrefreshed. 
If, however, persons so afflicted would only 


digestive irregularity. 


Beecham’s Pills, they would speedily rid themselves of the unpleasant ailments mentioned, and re-estabii ' 
good health. Men, women, and children—alike—are liable to those disorders which have their origin in . 


disturbed state of the stomach, bowels, 
It is as well to know that these pills are not only a curative but a preventive medicine. 


corrective. 


pared from pure and carefully selected 
and with confidence at any time by those who wish to maintain the vigour of their digestive organs uli. 
all circumstances. If you are wise you will 
sensible use of which would benefit everyone. 


an occasional dose of 


| BEECHAM’S | PILLS 


Sold everywhere 


‘WHY DON’T YOU 


measure of happiness out of your daily life ?. It may be that you do . 
It is certainly a fact that comparatively few people rise to anything like i: 


not so satisfactory as they cu. 


bowels are irregular—-appetite is fickle-sleep is "broken, and 
Irritability and depression are further sign. of 


TRY 


Beecham’s Pills are a safe and relia. 
Pro 
Beecham’s Pills may be taken sajc!. 


and digestive organs. 
ingredients of vegetable origin, 


never be without a box of this justly-famous remedy, |): 
To keep yourself well, you really cannot do better than 


i i 


in boxes, price Is. I}d. (56 " pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). 


ena 


oe 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


BILLY . 


Columbia - Rena Re- 
cords offer bigyest value 
in every way — they 

offer better and more great ; 

artistes, and more novelties 
than any other, and the 
standard of recording is at 

‘east ten years ahead of any 

other maker! 


New Records by 
Laughter-Making 


WILLIAMS 


“Billy” at his Best! 


DOUBLE 


SIDED 


————S————— 


VUDOUOODDODDODODOOOOOLOCOOO 


D6 xO) 


Records &\ 


FIT ALL DISC TALKING-MACHINES 
“EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONE” 


g 


.) 
OOOO OOOO 


’ It's a 

1919 {The 
It’s mine, wh 

1980{ Molly McIntyre © 


by the inimitable Billy Willams. 
must insist upon Columbia-Rena—the records that give you the real 
These new records are now on sale at all dealers, but with the rush "| 
inevitable you must order quickly to get your copies. 


““‘When Billy Laughs We All Laugk 


BILLY WILLIAMS’ 


LATEST 


= = 10 inch, 2s. Gd. c2 


ALL the world will welcome the issue of THREE NEW Laughing hk: 
To hear laughing Billy at his In -: 


Wait till I’m_as old as Father - - = - 
1918 { Where does Daddy go when he goes out - 


rand old song, is Home, Sweet Home 
angaroo Hop - - - = - = 


ve done with it 


Established over 25 years, 


Send Postcard for Newest Catalogues 


Columbia-Rena Records Wear TWICE as Long! 


“ -s « « = & = ‘Billy 


- - - - - - - - 


Columis 
biggest ~« 


Have you got your copy of Harry Tate's famous sketch “Motoring” on the - double-sided, 26 
12-inch Columbia-Rena Record? it is selling in thousands, so in early. tasinch, dot 
Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen'l (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.c. | GRAPIL0 p!«: 
. makes of 


INSIST upon ' 
everywhere, > 


for Catalogues. 


\ 


